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ss WALUABLE NEW TEXT-BOOKS 


Scribner, Armstrong & Co., New York. 


GUYOT’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
The publisher’s of Guyot’s unrivaled series of Geographies are gratified to announce that this MASTERPIECE of the great author is 
now ready. Price, for examination, $1.25. 
GUYOT’S GRAMMAR-SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 
It was intended to issue this work simultaneously with the Physical Geography, which it signally resembles in structure, and to which, 
in the special department of Crvi. GEOGRAPHY, it will prove a fit companion. Price, for examination, $1.20. 
FOR JUNIOR SCHOOLS. FOR SENIOR SCHOOLS. 


Guyot’s Elementary Geography, $ .75 | Guyot’s Geographical Teaching, for Guyot’s Grammar School Geography, 2 . e e » $2.00 
Guyot’s Intermediate Geagvaphy, 1.50 | Teachers only. Guyot’s Physical Geography, ° ° ‘ ; ‘, Mes 


GUYOT’S WALL MAPS. 


$71.00 | Classical Series, three Maps, mounted, ‘ $45.00 
38.50 | Common school Series, ten Maps, mounted, 25.00 


SHELDON’S READERS. 
By Prof. BE. A. SHELDON, Prin. State Normal and Training School, Oswego, N. Y. 
Superbly illustrated ; adapted to both the Phonic and Word method of teaching Reading. Simple facts in Natural Science inci- 
dentally taught in natural child-language ; embodying the growth of the most successful experience. 
Sheldon’s Primer, 60 pages, price 20 cts, Sheldon’s Second Reader, 190 pages, price 50 cts. | Sheldon’s Fourth Reader, 320 pages, price $1.00 
Sheldon’s Third Reader, 224 pages, price 75 cts. 


Sheldon’s First Reader, 80 pages, price 25 cts. 
FELTER’S ARITHMETICS. 
Felter’s First Lessons, 98 pages, price 25 cts. } With and without Answers. 


Felter’s Primary Arithmetic, 182 pages, price 35 cts. 
COOLEY’S PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 
Cooley’s Natural Philosophy, 315 pages, $1-5°. | Cooley’s Text-Book of Chemistry, 262 pages, $1.25 


Cooley’s Essay Experiments, 85 pages, price 75 cts. ) 
Cooley’s Elementary Philosophy, 178 pages, $.100. Cooley’s Elementary Chemistry, 192 pages, $1.00. 


Zenney’s Natural History Series. Williams & Southerland’s Patent Copy-Books. Vere Foster's Drawing-Books. 


| Primary Series, ten Maps, Portfolio cases, $18.00 
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oe Setten, ap: Mags, mounted, Special discounts for Wall Maps. 


Intermediate Series, eight Maps, mounted, 


{ Felter’s Intermediate Arithmetic, 303 pages, So cts. 
Felter’s New Practical Arithmetic, 360 pages, $1.00 


Specially favorable terms to Teachers. Descriptive Catalogue, special Circulars, and Price Lists sent free on application, 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 
654 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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SEND BY 


PposTaL CARD, 


Costing One Cent, 


— To— 


HADLEY BROTHERS, 
136 State St., Chicago, 


For Circulars concerning— 


Hadley’s Lessons in Language, 


Price, 60 cents. An exceedingly popular book, doing much good ; 
already adopted by more than 1000 Schools. 


Lee & Hadley’s English Grammar. 


AN ADVANCED Course oF LEssons IN LANGUAGE, for Schools. 
Cloth, 300 pp. Price, $1.00 This book represents the improved 
and advanced methods of teaching. 


Estell’s Programme Clocks, 


three styles, $14.00, $18.00, $25.00. Splendid Time keepers and 
perfect Monitors. The “ Excelsior,” price $25.00, is from a new 
patent, and very elegant. Send for circulars, 


Cook’s Combined School Register, 


by O. S. Cook, $1.25 and $2.00. This is a very unique affair, and 
serves the purpose of several books in one. Sample pages sent 
free on application. 

HADLEY BROTHERS, BookKsELLERs, 


I1-2t 136 State: Street, Chicago. 


Kiddle ana Schem’s 


Cyclopedia of Education 


will be published by EF. Steiger. 








AWARDED TO E. STEIGER | Ahn-Henn’s German Series, Abn- §; 
FOR EXCELLENCE OF 


Particular attention is invited to i 
; 
Educational Publications. ; 5 


Henn’s French Series, and Reffeit's 
German Readers, the excellence of 
which is signally attested bytheir extensive introduction (without the 
aid of any Agents’ into the Public Schools of New York, Mil- 
waukee, Chicago, Cleveland, Dayton, Hartford, Rochester, and over 
60 other cities—also to Douai’s Rational Readers, Reftelt's Arith- 
metics, Schedier's Globes and Relief’ Maps, and to Kindergarten 
Literature and Kindergarten Gifts.— German Books a spe- 
cialy. Large stock on hand. Catalogues sent free. 
No Agents in the field. 


E. Steiger, 22 & 24 Frankfort Str., NEw YORK. 














yest PUBLISHED, 
SONGS OF YALE, 


THIRD EDITION REVISED. 








Epirep spy CuHarwes S. Extuiot, A.M., 
Class of 1867. 

The publishers would announce that they have just brought out the celebrated 
handy-volume edition of Soncs or YALE, coped by Charles S. Elliot, wh a 
Supplement added of all the new Songs sung at Yale. This edition has been 
justly popular for several reasons— 


First, It has been carefully edited. Mr. Elliot is acknowledged to stand first 
among all Yale men as a com r and editor of music. This edition is :ree from 
all those annoying errors that have characterized other volumes. 


Second, It contains all the Songs generally sung at Yale, and arranged accord- 
ing to a definite plan. 


Third, Its size is such that it can easily be carried in the pocket. 
Fourth, Its price is remarkably low. 
Fifth, It is brought out in a neat and handsome style. 
Prick... i=." Bree 
For sale by all Booksellers, or sent post-paid on receipt of price. 
Address 


CHARLES C. CHATFIELD & CO., 
8 sw Haven, Conn. 


New School Books. 


o-_ 


MESSRS. IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO. beg to. 
invite the attention of Teachers and Educationists to the following 
announcement of their recent publications ; 


THE LITERARY READER. Typical Selections from the 


best British and American Aathors, chronologically arranged, 
from Shakespeare to the present time; with biographical 
sketches and numerous critical notes, By Gro, R. CATHCART, 
438 pages ; $1.60. By mail, on receipt of $1.00, if desired for 
examination with a view to introduction, 


OUTLINES OF THE WORLD’S HISTORY, Ancient, 
Medizval, and Modern, with special reference to the History 
of Mankind. By Prof. WILLIAM SwENTON. 1 vol., with nu- 
merous Maps and Illustrations, 500 pages, 12mo. Price $2.00. 
Specimen copies by mail on receipt of $1.00, if desired for 
examination with a view to introduction. 


THE COMPLETE ALGEBRA, for Schools and Colleges. 
By JoskPH FICKLIN, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics in the 
University of Missouri. 1 vol., 8vo., sheep, 425 pages. Price 
$2.20. Specimen copies by mail to teachers on receipt of $1.25, 
if desired for examination with a view to introduction. 


THE NEW GRADED READERS, fully and handsomely 
illustrated. Surpassing all others in excellence of manufacture, 
gradation, and in cheapness. The most beautiful series of 





School Books ever issued. 

First RFADER, 64 pages, Price 25c. THIRD READER, 160 pages, Price soc. 
Seconp READER, 124 “ “ 40c. FourTH READER, 240 pages, “ 7oc. 
FirtH READER, 336 pages, price $1 20. 

A set of the complete series—Five books—will be mailed 
| on receipt of $1.50, if desired for examination with a view to in- 

| troduction, 

*,.* Special circulars, giving full descriptive notices of each book 
of the series, together with many testimonials from eminent educa- 
tors, who hnve tested their merits in the class room, will be sent on 
application. 


SPENCERIAN COPY-BOOKS AND CHARTS. 


New Revised Editions, 


I. SHortTER Course, $1.20 per doz. V. Bustnzss’ Serigs, $1.80 per doz. 
Il. Tracinc Books, - 1.80 “ VI. Lapigs’ Series, 1.80“ 
III. Com. ScHoor Serigs, 1.80 “ VII. Spencerian CHarts or Writ- 
IV. Exercise SERIEs, 180 “ ING,—47 charts bound tc gether, 


size 19 by 24 in., $5.00 per doz. 

A NEW FRENCH GRAMMAR. 4 Practical Course with 

the French Language, on Woodbury’s Plan with the German. 

By Profs. Louis A. LANGUELLIER, LL.D., and H. M. Mon- 

SANTO,M.A. 550pages. Price $2.00. By mail, on receipt of 
$1.50, if desired for examination with a view to introduction. 


MANUAL OF FRENCH POETRY: with Historical In- 
troduction and Biographical Notices of the Principal Authors. 

~“* For the use of the School and the Home. Cloth, 550 pages. 
By A. H. Mixer, A.M., Prof. of Modern Languages in the 
University of Rochester. Price $2; by mail, on receipt of $1.50, 
if desired for examination with a view to introduction. 


FRENCH VERBS: (a new treatise), including an Easy and 
Practical Method for Acquiring the Irregular Verbs, and the 
Rules for the Present and Past Participles. Cloth, 125 pages. 
By ALFRED HENNEQUIN, M.A,, Instructor .in French in the 
Univ. of Michigan. Price 90 cents. by mail, on receipt of 50 
cents, if desired for examination with a view to introduction. 


DANA’S MANUAL OF GEOLOGY: (a new revised 
edition). ‘Treating of the Principles of the Science, with special 
reference to American Geological History, for the use of Col- 
leges, Academies, and Schools of Science, by JaMES D. DANA, 
LL.D., Silliman Professor of Geology and Natural Historv, 
Yale College. Illustrated by a Chart of the World, and 
over one thousand figures, mostly from American sources. 
Thoroughly revised, much enlarged, and almost. 
wholly re-written. 1 vol. 8vo., about 850 pages. Price $5.00. 


Se THE DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE or THE AmeERI- 
CAN EDUCATIONAL SERIES OF SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT-BOoks, 
and THE EDUCATIONAL REPORTER for September, a handsome 
publication full of useful information, mailed free to any Teacher or 
Educationist. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 





x 138 and 140 Grand St., New York. 
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THE DIVINE TEACHER, 


BY MRS, T. W. T. CURTIS, 


[Sung at the meeting of the State ‘eachers’ Association, October 23.] 


Though we dimly guess the glory 
Of the wonders round us spread, 
We would learn aright the story 
Of the love by which we’re led. 
So we’ll hasten to the Teacher, 
The glorious, the glorified Teacher ; 
And sit at the feet of the Teacher, 
That we from his lips be fed. 


He has lessons for our learning, 
Fraught with hope, and life, and light ; 
And our eager souls are burning 
For the truths beyond our sight. 
So we’ll hasten, etc. 


If our footsteps e’er grow weary, 
If our human sight grow dim, 
If the way seems rongh and dreary, 
We may Safely trust to Him. 
So we'll hasten, etc. 


Ie has wisdom for each duty, 
For our blindness he has light ; 
While we wait, his life of beauty 
Is unfolded to our sight. 
So we'll hasten, etc. 


Grant thy blessing, loving Father, 
While we labor as we may, 
Till the twilight of the present 
Shall be changed to perfect day. 
Till we’re gathered ‘o our Teacher, 
Our glorious, our glorified Teacher ; 
Gathered to our home with the Teacher, 
To sit at his feet for aye. 


THE USE OF THE DIAGRAM IN GRAM- 
MATICAL ANALYSIS. 





BY PROF, ALBERT SAYLER, ROCKFORD, ILL. 


No. II. 

In a logical sense, perhaps, the argument might 
have ended with the last artiele ; but, as the reader 
undoubtedly infers that the writer is thoroughly 
committed to illustrative teaching, and as an illus- 
tration is, to the practical mind, better than a dis- 
sertation, let us cater to the bias by an endeavor to 
gratify the probable desire. I will first quote a 
sentence from Butler’s analogy, a sentence remark- 
able for strength, vigor, and condensation : 


“We never, in a moral way, applaud or blame ' 





either ourselves or others for what we enjoy or 
what we suffer; or for having impressions made 
upon us which we consider as being altogether out 
of our power ; but only for what we do, or would 
have done had it been in our power ; or for what 
we leave undone which we might have done, or 
would have left undone, though we could have 
done it.” 

The analysis of this sentence, according to the 
style of recent authorities, would be something like 
the following : 

1. PROXIMATE ANALYSIS OF THE ENTIRE SEN- 
TENCE.—This is a complex declarative sentence, 
abbreviated in form, and in a general sense, con- 
sisting of two sentences. The first or leading sen- 
tence is, We never, in a moral way, applaud or blame 
either ourselves or others for what we enjoy or what 
we suffer; or for having tmpressions made upon us 
which we consider as being altogether out of our pow- 
er. The dependent sentence is, dwt only for what 
we do, or would have done had it been in our power ; 
or for what we leave undone which we might have 
done, or would have left undone though we could 
have done it; the connective is but. The leading 
sentence is, of itself, a complex declarative sen- 
tence, consisting of two members; the first of 
which is a simple declarative, and the second a 
complex declarative member. The dependent sen- 
tence consists of two complex members, each of 
which is a declarative sentence. 

If the reader will bear with us we will try to 
show how abbreviated and elliptical the construc- 
tion of the sentence or paragraph is. By supply- 
ing ellipses, and expressing the entire meaning of 
the general sentence, it will be resolved into four 
sentences, the first of which is a simple declarative 
sentence, and the latter three complex declarative 
sentences, as follows: First sentence—We never, 
in a moral way, applaud or blame either ourselves 
or others for what we enjoy or [for] what we suffer. 
Second sentence—[We never, in a moral way, ap- 
plaud or blame either ourselves or others] for hav- 
ing impressions made upon us which we consider 
as being altogether out of our power. Third sen- 
tence—[We, in a moral way, applaud or blame 
either ourselves or others] only for what we do, or 
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[for what we] would have done had it been in our 
power. Fourth sentence—[We, in a moral way, 
applaud or blame either ourselves or others only] 
for what we leave undone which we might have 
done, [or what we] would have left undone though 
we could have done it. 

2. ULTIMATE ANALYSIS OF THE First SIMPLE 
DECLARATIVE MEMBER.—The subject is we, the 
compound predicate is applaud or blame, connected 
by or; and the object is ourselves or others, con- 
nected by or. Lither is a conjunction referring to 
or. The subject has no adjuncts ; the adjuncts of 
the predicate are ever, the adverbial phrase (prep- 
ositional in form), 7 a moral way, the principal 
part of which is qway, and its adjuncts are a and 
moral. The next adjuncts of the predicate are the 
co-ordinate complex phrases, for what we enjoy, or 
[ for| what we suffer; the word or being the con- 
nective between these two phrases. The principal 
part of each phrase is [tat] comprehended in the 
double relative (“what”); and its adjunct in the 
first phrase is the simple dependent adjective clause 
[which] we enjoy; and in the second, [which] we 
suffer. Which is the relative part of “what” in 
each clause. The subject of each dependent clause 
is we; the predicate of the first is exjoy, and suffer 
is the predicate of the second. The object of each 
is [which]. 

If the analysis of the following three sentences 
were similarly given, the whole would cover four 
times the space of the sentence now analyzed. 
Now, come to give the syntactical parsing of each 
work in addition to all this, and perhaps ezg/¢ times 
as much space would be required as is now occu- 
pied. Truly the terms “bulky” and “lengthy” are 
appropriate epithets for the performance of such a 
requirement. 

Analyses somewhat similar to the foregoing are 
to be found in Kerl’s, Greene’s, Swinton’s, and 
Brown’s Grammars. Swinton’s Progressive Gram- 
mar is an excellent reference-book for the analysis 
of sentences. Its examples are directly to the pur- 
pose, definite, and clear. But to return to the di- 
rect subject. 

Now, this whole sentence from Butler, which I 
have partially analyzed, would, when fully analyzed 
by an ingenious and useful formula, devised, I be- 
lieve, by the distinguished scholar and gentleman, 
Henry Kiddle, Superintendent of Common Schools 
in New York City, occupy no more than a full 
page in a common grammar. 

The explanation of this contracted analysis can 
be found on pp. 142-3, Brown’s Institutes of Gram- 








mar, and amply illustrated on pp. 143-7 of the same. 

The tyro in the Legendre might as consistently 
have Book IX. placed before him for study as to 
give this method to the casual reader ; for the pre- 
ceding progressive steps of the primary analysis 
must first be familiarized, even by the student, be- 
fore /e is thought qualified to attempt it. 

Nothing would better suit our final purpose in 
these articles than to give this contracted analysis 
to the reader, in the event that it would be plain to 
all ; and this is an apology for dwelling so lengthily 
upon the matter. 

If the sentence quoted were properly dia- 
grammed, it would cover no more than twice the 
space occupied by the written sentence. Thus, so 
far as the idea of space is concerned, the diagram 
method is more economical than even the contracted 
analysis. 

Let us further examine the sentence in question. 
Take, for instance, any of the latter three elliptic- 
ally-constructed sentences—the first of them, if 
you please, which is the second sentence of the 
general sentence. Here we have, understood, the 
subject we, and also the compound predicate ap- 
plaud or blame, which is modified by a simple 
phrase adjunct, and an expressed complex phrase 
adjunct ; the principal part of which is modified by 
a dependent adjective clause. 

Again, in this sentence there are two verbs, each 
of which terminates on each of two objects. 

Now, all the enlargements of the general sen- 
tence in question—all their constructions, relation- 
ships, and dependencies—are, by the diagram, ex- 
hibited at a glance to the eye in one unique whole; 
and what teacher does not know that scholars are 
more easily taught by the eye than by any other 
method ? 

Again, take the sentence, “ Both language and 
manners are established by the usage of people of 
fashion.” Here doth is plainly an adjective relating 
to both /anguage and manners. In this sentence 
the relation of both to manners is considered by 
some grammarians to be carried over in the mind 
and applied in sense to manners. Now, this is not 
fully satisfactory, for the word doth is as much an 
adjunct of manners as it is of language; and the 
diagram alone perfectly exhibits this mutual rela- 
tionship. 

Let us examine the following sentence : “Has 
not sloth, or pride, or ill-temper, or sinful passion, 
darkened your understanding, deceived you, or 
mislead you ?” 

As each of the four subjects in this sentence is a 
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nominative of each of the three predicates, to ex- 
press the entire meaning by complete analysis, it 
would be necessary to resolve it into twelve simple 
interrogative sentences. To measurably avoid this 
tautology, the analyzer would call it a condensed or 
abbreviated sentence, the four subjects being ellip- 
tically-constructed with each of the three predi- 
cates, and, after the first sentence, supplying the 
copula das ; thus reducing it to three simple inter- 
rogative sentences, but requiring in each sentence, 
after the first, a repetition of all the nominatives 
and the copula. Now this copula or coupling verb 
is common to each of the following verbs, and the 
entire predicate (three in one) is common to each 
subject ; and none of the verbs should be expressed 
more than once. Hence the analysis in question, 
at best, destroys the correlational unity presented 
in the simple sentence. But the diagram exempli- 
fies it without deformity, as it is. 

The diagram of just this sentence should go far 
toward convincing any old fogy or young fogy, skep- 
tic or caviler, of the utility of diagrammatic analy- 
sis. My only regret is that the printer can not ex- 
hibit it in diagram. 

In the following example, “The teacher, the 
friend, and the counselor desires it,” we find a three- 
fold subject grammatically appearing in a triple 
form, yet logically and substantially one. By the 
common “ word analysis,” the teacher of ordinary 
intelligence and understanding would perceive the 
necessity of explaining to his class that the entire 
meaning of the words teacher, friend. and counselor 
is implied in the word /eacher—that is, “ The teach- 
er [who is our ‘ friend’ and ‘ counselor’) desires it.” 
Then the sentence would probably be passed by as 
being thoroughly understood; and, I may add, 
necessarily so. But the precocious intellect of 
some bright little girl, too timid to express in a 
childish manner an idea which she may think re- 
quires language beyond her command, or perhaps 
because of her active affection and high respect for 
her teacher, she hesitates to raise a question about 
what has been apparently settled, still gropes on in 
desire and wonderment to know how three sepa- 
rately-written subjects can be as “ one thing,” and 
have a singular verb. Diagram the sentence prop- 
erly, and even a dull pupil will readily understand 
it—the “ unity of three.” 

On page 231, Clark’s Normal Grammar, the fol- 
lowing similar sentence is diagrammed, and re- 
marks are made upon it as follows : 

EXAMPLE.—“ The saint, the father, and the hus- 
band prays.” 











Remarks.—“ Two or more singular subjects, in- 
dicating the same person or thing, require the verb 
to be in the singular number.” 


Although the diagram given is an improvement 
upon that of any similar example found in Clark's 
English Grammar (the only advanced grammar of 
Clark’s generally used in the common and the 
graded schools), yet it is, nevertheless, essentially 
defective, as each of the three forms of the subject 
is enclosed in a separate figure, and the whole in- 
closed in a circumscribed horizontal ellipse. This 
arrangement symbolizes a union of three parts ; 
whereas the true meaning is three qualities, capac- 
ities, or attributes of ove thing or object. Now the 
“horse-shoe” predicate so frequently used by Clark 
to typify the plural connection of a copula verb 
with two or more following verbs, would, if reversed, 
serve as the proper symbol for inseparable plural 
word-subjects or word-objects. 

Professor Jewell, Principal of the Albany Nor- 
mal School, has clearly set forth and illustrated 


this matter in his admirable work on the diagram. 
* * * * * 


The only objection to the diagrams which I ever 
thought possessed even an apparent plausibility, is 
that to construct them requires a PREVIOUS mental so- 
lution of what is pictured; hence “the diagram is 
useless.” —MichigangJeacher. 








THE HIGH PRESSURE SYSTEM IN AMER- 
ICAN PUBLIC SCHOOLS.* 


BY GEORGE R. BURTON, NEW HAVEN. 


There are at least three features of our school 
system which tend directly to produce that over- 
wrought intensity of life amongst scholars and 
teachers, so prevalent in American schools at the 
present day. 

The first of these is: The multiplicity of school 
studies and exercises, taken in connection with the 
diminution of school time; the second, the 
adoption of a vast amount of machinery and rou- 
tine. And the third: The close confinement in 
fixed positions which scholars are made to undergo, 
merely to give the school a better appearance. 

It had been my intention to discuss this subject 
under the three heads named, but as I cannot do so 
without exceeding the limit of time allowed me for 
this paper, I reluctantly restrict myself to the first, 
viz.: The multiplicity of school studies and exer- 
cises, taken in connection with the diminution of 


* Read at the Annual Meeting of the Conn, State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Oct, 23, 1844. 
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school time. This I I do with greater reluctance be- 
cause of the alarming practice which exists in many 
of our very best schools, of requiring pupils to 
maintain fixed and unnatural positions, both when 
sitting and standing, the only reason or excuse 
being to produce a more showy appearance. Such 
a tampering with the health and comfort of the chil- 
dren, which amounts, in many instances, to nothing 
short of cruelty, should receive the disapprobation 
of every fair-minded teacher. 

Before calling your attention to the main topic of 
this paper, I will state that it is not my object to 
array prejudice against a single subject of study 
pursued in the schools, but, on the contrary, to sug- 
gest, if possible, a way by which we can retain them 
all, and yet do what we attempt with better satisfac- 
tion. 

REDUCTION OF SCHOOL TIME. 

Not more than a generation ago, schools were 
kept six hours a day for five days in the week, and 
three hours the remaining day, making an aggregate 
of thirty-three hours per week. Besides this, a les- 
son was usually assigned to be learned out of school. 
Even then, if my memory serves me correctly, 
the scholars had no more than time enough to do 
justice to their lessons. By degrees a change was 
adopted, and schools were kept only five days per 
week yet six hours a day, giving thirty hours per 
week. A few years more, and another change was 
made, abbreviating the time to five hours per day 
—possibly five and a quarter in some cases—thus 
reducing the time to twenty-five or twenty-six hours 
per week, at the most, in our very best schools. 

This diminution of time has been accompanied 
very frequently, with the imperative regulation that 
no lessons should be assigned to be learned out of 
school. We can easily see, by these comparisons, 
that there has been an actual reduction of school 
time equal to at least ten hours per week, or, in 
other words, we have no more than two-thirds of 
the time per week that was formerly used. If we 
now look a little further, we find that the number 
of weeks per year has been lessened from forty-two 
and forty-four to forty and even thirty-eight, in some 
instances. This gives the children, then, /ess than 
two-thirds of the time for school-work that was 
given twenty years ago. 

INCREASE OF SCHOOL STUDIES AND EXERCISES. 

Having satisfied ourselves as to this fact, let us 
for a moment turn to the other side of the picture 
and see what an increase has been made in the 
number of studies and exercises. We find Music, 
Drawing, Vocal and Physical Gymnastics, Oxal 











Lessons, Language Lessons, Dictation Exercises— 
not mentioning more—all occupying prominent 
places in our schemes of instruction. The ques- 
tion naturally arises: If we had none too much 
time before, by what process of condensation has 
this arrangement been made possible? To show 
how’ it is actually accomplished, I will give some 
statistics which were gathered by a reliable party 
from a prominent grammar school of Boston. 

Hours per week, twenty-six ; opening exercises, 
one hour ; recesses, two hours ; Gymnastics, two 
hours ; taking report, thirty-five minutes; Disci- 
pline, fifty minutes ; Penmanship, two hours ; Music, 
one hour and three-quarters ; Drawing, two hours ; 
Spelling, Definitions, and Compositions, one hour 
each. This makes a total of fifteen hours and ten 
minutes, which subtracted from twenty-six hours, . 
leaves ten hours and fifty minutes for all other 
studies. 

Those other studies in the Boston list are : Read- 
ing, Grammar, Geography, Arithmetic, History, 
Philosophy, and Physiology. Leaving out the last 
two, to avoid being in any way extravagant for an 
average, and we have one hundred and thirty min- 
utes per week to each subject, or twenty-six min- 
utes a day. This being equally divided between 
study and recitation (as all study must be done 
in school hours), and we have an average of only 
thirteen minutes for each recitation. 

Even this time is not actually obtained, for we 
must make allowance for holidays, stormy days, 
time occupied by visitors, closing exercises, change 
of classes, and other interruptions which are sure to 
occur in the school-room, and we begin to get an 
idea of the hurry that must be practiced in order to 
go through with the daily scheme of work. 

DO WE ACCOMPLISH MORE THAN FORMERLY ? 

Perhaps some one will ask if the schools do not 
accomplish more now than at any previous period 
of their history. 

I answer: We must not mistake the array, the 
bustle, nor the machinery, however effective, appar- 
ently, for the solid results of education. 

We have many admirable auxiliary forces which 
would place the schools beyond the reach of crit- 
icism, were some of the hindrances which have: 
grown into the system removed. 

This mission—to relieve the schools from any 
appearance of defect—is the work of none more 
than the teacher of to-day. We have as exceed- 
ingly encouraging signs of the times a growing 
sentiment among the people, that the schools must 
be depended upon. to. develop that unity of national 
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character and strength, which can be fostered and 
nurtured nowhere else as well. 

We have greater liberality, both in the way of 
buildings, apparatus, and compensation of teachers, 
year by year. We seek to obtain better-skilled 
teachers. and, in the main, we get them. We are 
given in many schools the benefit of special in- 
struction ; we have a more extended and thorough 
local supervision than ever before. These aids, to- 
gether with many others, certainly do bring out im- 
provements in the system that may well challenge 
the respect and confidence of the public. But be- 
fore answering the question as to whether the 
schools really furnish a more thorough education 
than formerly, we may be allowed to call the testi- 
mony of some of those persons who have bestowed 
considerable attention upon’ the matter, and whose 
judgment we would not lightly set aside. A per- 
son of considerable educational repute in New Eng- 
land says that, to satisfy himself on this very point, 
he addressed letters to many high, schools and 
other secondary institutions of learning in New 
England and elsewhere, and found it to be the 
unanimous conviction of teachers in those schools 
(and this they expressed with great emphasis and 
positiveness), that the mental condition of the 
scholars who zow come under their instruction is, 
in some important regards, seriously deficient. 
These deficiencies may be classed under such heads 
as the following, viz.: The scholars are unable to 
grasp the meaning of statements, propositions, 
problems, etc., made to them in the course of their 
studies, although perhaps quite simple in character, 
until they have been repeated again and again 
They seem easily discouraged ; they seem incapa- 
ble of deep, persistent thought, and also of hard, 
protracted study. 

Such valuable evidence on this point is fur- 
nished by President Porter in his article lately 
published on Preparatory Schools, that I feel im- 


pelled to take the liberty to insert it here. He 
says: “If the preparatory education for college is 


to be judged of by the important improvements in 
apparatus and appliances, it has certainly made 
great progress. 

Text-books of every description were never be- 
fore so good and never so accessible as at the pres- 
ent moment. The schools were never so well or- 
ganized. The necessity for a slowly progressive 
system of exercises was never so generally acknowl- 
edged and so generally cheerfully snbmitted to. 
The necessity of rigid examinations was never 
more earnestly discussed, and the results of 





these discussions were never more insisted on 
and acquiesced in by pupil and parents. The 
science and art of teaching was never more 
readily and venturously applied. A _ scholar of 
the last, who enters a first-class preparatory 
school of the present generation, and looks around 
upon the external conveniences of the apartments 
and furniture, and next observes the careful and 
rigid division into classes, and then the well trained 
teacher, the elaborate text-books, and the manifold 
illustrations from Geography and History, almost 
wishes that he were a boy again, that he might 
begin with all these advantages. When he scru- 
tinizes the vesz/ts, he finds indeed much formal im- 
provement in the exactness and completeness of 
the examinations. But when he looks for a corres- 
ponding real advance in the awakening of mental 
powers, in the discipline of the intellect to a more 
intelligent method, and a more complete self-com- 
mand, and, above all, when he seeks for a more 
glowing enthusiasm for science and art, and the 
evidences of a wider and more generous culture, he 
may be excused if he sometimes asks whether the 
new classical discipline produces results which 
are at all commensurate with the immense improve- 
ments in the appliances and methods of training.” 
He adds: “A candid observer has no need to 
decide this question of the relative future success 
of the old and the new schooling, in order to find 
some explanation of the failures of the new to ac- 
complish all that might be expected from its man- 
ifold advantages.” 
EFFECTS OF OVERCROWDING. 

We will pass now to consider some of the 
effects noticed from crowding too many studies 
into too short a space of time. First, It necessi- 
tates too frequent changes, dissipates the attention, 
and leaves the scholar too often with very little defi- 
nite knowledge of the subject, and without any 
healthy development of the mind. This I need not 
prove, after the testimony which has already been 
offered. 

Second, It is responsible in a large measure for 
the cramming process we hear so much about. 
This is hardly doubted, when we remember the av- 
erage length of recitation. : 3 

Third, Its tendency is to discourage rather than 
stimulate the scholars and teachers; and this is 
natural, when we consider what unsatisfactory re- 
sults are frequently obtained after most laborious 
and painstaking effort. 

Fourth, But more serious than any before men- 
tioned is the effect on the health of the scholars 
















































and teachers. Many pupils, without doubt, weaken 
the constitution and lay the foundation for much 
ill-health and suffering in after life during their 
school period. The following extract from the re- 
port of the National Commissioner of Education on 
this point, is suggestive. He says: “ The effects 
of healthy training on the growing mind and body 
of the youth, and the influence of school-life in pre- 
venting, correcting, or producing disease, are sub- 
jects so vital to the public welfare, that every teacher 
should be awake to the importance of understand- 
ing them.” He further says: “The diseases in- 
curred during school-life, or aggravated by it, pre- 
pare many victims for lingering illness in later life, 
and contribute largely to the mortality of the adult 
population.” Among other causes tending to break 
down the health of scholars, he names “ habits of 
study.” Dr. Mayo, in his excellent address before 
the alumni of the State Normal School, in June 
last, in speaking upon this point, charged the break- 
ing down among young people in school quite 
largely to social habits and practices. Yet he 
agrees that too much study is required in schools 
as well. He says: “ No parent can afford to give 
up Azs particular child to become a humane object- 
lesson to illustrate every new system of education in 
the school, or in the church.” “ Possibly,” he says, 
“in a thousand years American children may be 
brought up to the capacity for the scholarship we 
read of in the high pressure system of pedagogy,” 
etc. He considers each experiment, however, at 
present, very likely to end in furnishing another 
mound for the cemetery. “We must slow up,” 
he says, “all aronnd. Teachers, school commit- 
tees, and parents are the three parties in this ar- 
rangement, as it bears on school education.” He 
adds: “ That course of study is right which fits the 
reasonable capacity of children under their present cir- 
cumstances and conditions of living. Otherwise it is 
wrong, although wrought out by the champion educa- 
tionist and worked by the most famous teacher of the 
day.” And continuing, he says; “ Thousands of 
the brightest and loveliest of our American youth 
are perishing because of our insane attempt to force 
the whole world of thought, feeling, and activity 
into the brain of one poor little boy or girl.” 
THE EFFECT OF HIGH PRESSURE ON THE TEACHER. 
This high pressure does not spend its force on 
the scholars alone, but the teachers come in for a 
share as well. One of our New England city su- 
perintendents has depicted this phase of school life, 
in one of his annual reports, so clearly and candidly, 
that I cannot do better than to quote from his re- 
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marks. He says: “If the relations of the subject to 
the ability and health of the teachers be not regarded 
as considerately and thoughtfully as in relation to 
the ability and health of the scholars, its discussion 
degenerates into a one-sided and useless parade of 
words. The draft,” he continues, “we make on the 
powers of the teachers is severe and fatiguing in 
the extreme. Regard the ceaseless intellectual life 
and activity generated by the unflagging vigor and 
enthusiasm of the teacher in a well-taught gram- 
mar school room. Mark what a range of culture is 
drawn upon to illustrate the lessons, touching them 
on many sides ; what accuracy and extent of infor- 
mation are necessary to explain and impress the 
meaning of the new words which may be encoun- 
tered ; what promptness of thought and intelligence 
to reply to the many questions which are asked ; 
what energetic skill to give forceful as well as intel- 
ligent direction to so many dependent minds. Ob- 
serve, too,” he continues, “the fact that while some 
of the studies and exercises are actual reliefs to the 
scholar, few of them bring any season of repose to 
the laboring mind of the teacher, since there runs 
through each a watchful solicitude to have the oc- 
casion well improved by every scholar, which close- 
ly engages and tasks the attention. Is not,” he 
asks, “ such a picture indicative of toils which can 
be endured only for a few hours each day ?” 

But there is one particular not yet mentioned, in 
which our new methods of study impose unexam- 
pled labors on the teachers. Much of the school 
work is transacted by means of the pen. This is 
the most admirable of all the changes which have 
been wrought in the economy of our schools. But 
the oversight of so much written work, the critical 
examination of numberless papers, day by day, to 
detect their errors, and that subsequent review of 
them, in company with their several writers (on 
which their value depends), is so laborious and ex- 
haustive that the burden may easily be made intol- 
erable. In fact, this method of study cannot. be 
prosecuted to the most advantageous extent, be- 
cause it is impossible for teachers to supervise it to 
such a limit. I have endeavored to show thus far 
that school-time has been reduced to a minimum ; 
that the studies and exercises have been largely in- 
creased ; that by extra appliances we have been 
able to supplement the deficiencies caused by these 
changes, ina measure. Yet it is impossible to teach 
all the subjects as elaborately as they are treated in 
most text-books, and that the attempt is hazardous to 
the scholarship and health of the pupils, and a very 
severe strain upon the powers of the teachers. 
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IS THERE ANY REMEDY ? 

The first remedy that naturally suggests itself is 
to increase the school-time. This would hardly 
meet the approbation of the public, since they rea- 
son that scholars are in school long enough already ; 
that they need less confinement and more time for 
relaxation. They ask if the long and weary list of 
daily exercises is not already fatiguing enough 
without adding mofe. This view would be quite 
correct, of course, if the proposition was to add 
even the smallest amount to the daily task; but 
were the same work distributed over a longer time, 
the trouble from pressure would be obviated, in a 
measure at least. 

The point in question here is not that scholars 
have an over amount of work, only as it is pressed 
into a limited space of time ; and, as far as they are 
concerned, if the unhealthy spirit of rivalry to see 
who shall stand highest in examination, etc., could 
be banished from the schools, the method of length- 
ening the time again would be quite desirable. In 
Germany the secondary, and most of the elemen- 
tary schools are kept forty hours per week, and have 
been for the last hundred years; yet the Germans 
have not deteriorated, either in physical or men- 
tal vigor. But were we in this country to seriously 
think of going back again to a longer school-time, 
we should be deterred at once by seeing from what 
has already been shown in this paper, that it would 
be a burden put upon the teachers which could be 
endured butavery short time. Our teachers break 
down fast enough now; it would be unwise, not to 
say cruel, to tax the energies of some of them to a 
greater extent than we are doing at present. 

The next remedy, then, would be to abandon 
some of the subjects of study. This question, 
“What shall we study, and how much?” is being 
discussed quite vigorously at the present time. Yet* 
I apprehend that we shall not decide to leave out 
entirely any subject which we now have. Each 
one seems to have its peculiar claim, either in its 
intrinsic merit as an instrument in education, or 
else because of its bearing upon the practical duties 
of life. Undoubtedly we try to teach too much of 
several branches—this we have been told for 
some time; and the schools are ready and even 
waiting for the word to go forth whereby a reduc- 
tion in quantity may be reached. This seems to 
be hindered from two causes. First, the timidity 
and distrust which teachers feel about changing 
their modes of treating text-books, until they know 
how much they will be likely to suffer in reputation 
when their scholars are measured by the term or 





annual examination. And, second, because of the 
first, they need the elimination made for them 
and the matter they are to teach presented in 
a definite form. This has already been done in one 
of the largest cities in the country, and undoubtedly 
will be followed in others, until we shall reach 
something possible and definite in the schools. 

Take Arithmetic, and there are two ways, at 
least, open toward economy of time. One, to strike 
out such topics as are nearly or quite obsolete, as 
far as the practical duties of life are concerned. 
Some of these I will name as they are given by a 
writer on this subject. He enumerates repeating 
decimals, average of accounts, compound propor- 
tion, alligation medial and alternate, arithmetical 
and geometrical progression, casting out the 9’s in 
multiplication and division, etc. Some of these our 
best schools have not taught for some time. This 
list might be made somewhat larger. The other—to 
do as they are now doing in Prussia, where the 
teachers are strictly forbidden to give any instruc- 
tion in the theory of numbers and the philosophy of 
the processes of the work, it being declared that 
slate work—that is, the practical application of pro- 
cesses to problems—is the method of most ad- 
vantage to the scholars in every sense, and the only 
method for which time can be spared. A plenty of 
testimony is at hand to show that the elaborated 
explanations in Arithmetic on which many Gram- 
mar shools have prided themselves, anticipate the 
degree of maturity in the scholars necessary to un- 
derstand them, and therefore waste much valuable 
time. 

Take Geography. We all agree that too much 
detail is found in the text-books on this subject : we 
can apply our pruning-knife here, then. This has 
been done already in some localities ; yet teachers 
are too frequently found in a state bordering on de- 
spair, fearing lest the examiner shall discover that 
the text-book has not been learned word by word, 
including a thousand insignificant names of no value 


whatever. 

The subject of technical Grammar also consumes 
more school-time than is necessary. We go too 
far in trying to force the children through a “ pars- 
ing scheme,” which they seldom comprehend. We 
might much better give more attention to speaking 
and writing the language, and less to the dry rules 
and exceptions of the Grammar. 

What seems to be desirable in this matter is, 
that we wait no longer, but actually reduce the 
amount of work required of the classes in Arithme- 
tic, Geography, Grammar, and perhaps some other 
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studies. Make the scheme definite as far as we go 
in a subject, and not leave the classes to wander 
through an indefinite range of work, to their utter 
discomfiture when examined. 

I find, in the course of reading, that one person 
makes use of the following language: “ The pres- 
ent is called a practical age, and we a practical peo- 
ple. It is the vogue to berate and decry the ab- 
stract sciences and all higher learning and liberal 
culture; the ancient classics especially, because 
they are not practical. They belong to the realm 
of the speculative and theoretical, itis said, not to 
the actual needs, uses, and activities of every-day 
life. As to Latin, Greek, Logic, Metaphysics, and 
many other abstract topics, the multitude of to-day 
say of them as Falstaff said of honor: ‘Can they 
setaleg? No! Then I'll none of them. And 
yet this same multitude permit their children to 
spend years in trying to master the contents of 
school books, a large portion of which has no more 
to do with the daily uses, needs, and vocations of 
life, in their sense of those terms, than Sanscrit or 
the Calculus.” 

Dr. Richard Edwards says: “ We are an ambi- 
tious people in this country ; we covet the best 
gifts and the best possessions ; we sigh for learn- 
ing, for mental endowments, for external attain- 
ments ; but when the genuine possession is difficult 
to secure, we sometimes satisfy ourselves with 
the name of it; and so the school catalogues are 
full of high-sounding names. apparently intended to 
include all studies of a rare, or profound, or a use- 
less kind. Instead ofa reputation for thoroughness 
in the mastery of useful knowledge, the schools 
seem to yearn for the fame of great profundity, of 
an uncommon erudition.” He says this perversion 
should be corrected, and adds: “ No greater service 
can be rendered to the youth of our country than to 
teach them thoroughness in those attainments that 
are truly useful—those forms of knowledge which 
contribute to our daily necessities and our daily hap- 
piness.” He also says: “It is to be hoped that the 
time is coming when some one will be found able to 
eliminate from this mass of material whatever is of 
sterling worth, and to work it up into a consistent 
practical system.” 

I shall close this very imperfect review of this 
subject by quoting from Dr. Mayo. He says: “ We 
shall probably learn wisdom slowly, but we can learn 
it. We need,” he continues, “less of that consuming 
intensity that burns out heart, brain, and tissue 
and plants so many melancholy little old heads on 
young shoulders. Meanwhile, we need not fall into 





a panic and destroy the common school to save the 
child from over-stndy. We must abandon the ab- 
surdity of trying to give what the parents call a 
thorough education in common schools. 

“All that can be well done, there, is: First, to 
awaken the love of truth and knowledge; second 
by natural methods of teaching to instruct the child 
to use his mind and use books ; third, to bring him 
in vital contact with a few realms of knowledge, 
putting him in possession of their first principles. 
The mass of useful information and details of 
knowledge he must gain, if at all, by the use of 
libraries and the opportunities of his after-life. If 
our common:school teacbers can be well fitted for 
their work, and the Best methods of study secured, 
we can rescue the schools from their worst evil: 
the bewildered wandering about amid the under- 
growth of knowledge, never reaching a command- 
ing eminence, and never getting out of the woods. 
It is this confused teaching, this miscellancous mean- 
dering through a dim labyrinth of fact and fancies, 
this lack of intelligent adaptation of science to the 
youthful comprehension, that overarches so many 
schools with a cloud of dark despair and sends 
teacher and scholar home, every night, with a fogg 
brain, an aching head, and a sinking heart.” 

All good things can be done in the common 
school, if parents and teachers work together in 
good will for the highest welfare of the child. 








WHAT RANGE OF STUDIES OUGHT OUR 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS TO EMBRACE? * 


BY PARK HILL, BRIDGEPORT, CONN, 


In entering upon the discussion of this question 
it seems necessary to make some limitation in re- 
gard to age, which will be considered as that legally 
determined, viz.: from 4 to 16. And while other 
limitations ought properly to be introduced, such 
as ability, health, financial circumstances, and sim- 
ilar conditions, always affecting uniformity in school 
progress, and a prescribed course of action, the av- 
erage pupil in respect to these and schools as they 
“ generally go,” will be considered as referred to. 

Our public schools are essentially the groundwork 
of all classes and conditions of literary acquire- 
ments. The laborer and professor mainly find 
in the public school-room either the entire stock or 
fundamental preparation of what knowledge they 
possess, and it may be inferred from this that pub- 
lic schools shoukd be made to embrace that range 


* Read at the Annual Meeting of the Connecticut State Teach- 
ers’ Association, October 23, 1874. 
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of studies best calculated to fit the day-laborer for | that the attempt to push these studies too far to 
his vocation, and the professor for a deeper andthe neglect of rudimentary instruction in other 
broader research in the more abstract fields of sci-| branches, constitutes another objection. 
ence ; a preparation that, in either case, shall serve} A child's capacity to understand is limited in re- 
the best purpose, and make the “ most of the man.” | spect to elocution, arithmetic, etc. ; and as well as to 
Such diversity of results does not imply a diversity | the mastery of the natural sciences. And to extend 
in training to a certain extent, as furidemental | the former to an unnatural point, and utterly disre- 
knowledge is common to all, and is as necessary in ‘gard the latter, is to put an undue apprecia- 
one as in another, and need not differ either in | tion upon the one and to undervalue the other. 
quantity or quality. Setting it down as an axiom | First impressions are facts, not theories ; objects 
that for each the public school should afford the| first attract attention, theories are a later growth. 
greatest possible advantage, and fit each several | To understand principles implies judgment relating 
one for the best and most advanced position his | to the facts then well as a knowledge of the facts 
own resources will enable him to attain ; and while themselves ; these facts or objects are of the first 
it may not be necessary to give in detail the advan-| importance, and in their train come, with the grad- 
tages resulting from respective studies, or touch) ual development of the mind, the principles and 
upon the methods of instruction, experience and|secret agencies belonging to the results. Facts 





observation have led to the conviction that very 
much talent lies latent and is never developed. 
Each period of life undoubtedly has its germ, and 
if instead of bursting and giving forth life it is left 
to decay, in a certain sense it returns to the soil 
and never afterwards can be reproduced, certainly 
never in its fullest perfection. There may be other 
and kindred germs that will bud, and bloom, and 
become rich in beauty and fragrance, but what is 
lost in the cultivation of the mind, each fruit in its 
season, is lost forever, proportionately lost as culti- 
vation is neglected. 





It occurs to me, therefore, that the range of 
studies in primary and intermediate departments is 
altogether too narrow, and not of a kind that} 
awakens enthusiasm and creates an interest for 
more knowledge. This is evidenced somewhat by 
the fact that something pleasant has to be provided 
as a sort of sauce to make the dish savory—such as 
certificates of merit, distinction in class rank, pub- 
lication in the papers of remarkable attendance, 
rolls of honor, prizes, etc. ; or, on the other hand, 
something has to be enforced as a sort of medicine, 
such as withdrawal of seats, retrograde in classes, 
black lists, or punishment in many ways, which 
show in either case that love of learning is not the 
motive power. It is not to be inferred that these 
have an equal application in all cases, but their ex- 
istence seems necessary in a greater or less degree. 

It is not my privilege or desire to say that pres- 
ent studies should be discarded, or that they are 
not the best that could be adopted as relates to our 
grammar schools, but their exclusive use seems to 
be the objectionable feature, together with the fact, 
especially with grammar, that there is a tendency 
to defer the rudiments too long—and I would add 














and elementary principles should be taught to 
the fullest extent, not only in the leading branches 
commonly pursued of reading, arithmetic, geogra- 
phy, and grammar, but also to an equal extent with 


these branches those leading to, and if possible in- 


cluding the natural sciences, history, etc. 

The routine of common studies has been followed 
so long, and handed down through so many gener- 
ations, that it seems like the mighty river to have 
worn its own channel so broad and deep that it must 
continue therein forever. I affirm unhesitatingly 
that in hardly any instance is the pupil possessed 
of as much general and scientific knowledge at the 
age of 16 by the common school method, as is pos- 
sible under a different and more extended pursuit of 
studies. It is argued that capacity to comprehend 
stands in the way, that health would be sacrificed, 
etc. True, capacity to comprehend does stand 
in the way toa certain extent, and herein is one 
difficulty of the present system, for the reason that 
in one direction the limit of capacity for a certain 
thing is soon reached, and what is further than this 
is lost in its usefulness and pleasure, and instead of 
boring longer in this direction to no purpose, bet- 
ter, far better take another, and still another branch 
and bring them to the same point, no faster, no 
farther than the mind takes in and comprehends. 

The mind of a child is not limited in respect to 
the number of things, but in respect to the depth 
and breadth ; and while the same extent in the one 
one may not be reached, it will be more than coun- 
terbalanced by the variety afforded by many or 


other studies; and variety in knowledge means 
improvement, and improvement means a growing 


capacity to comprehend, a broader and clearer in- 
sight into things ; and the advantage afforded by 
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variety in studies must certainly conduce to ‘Sthiien to the general child, as commonly taught, 
end, by afforaing more material. As with the body, 
exercise of all the muscles to an equal and propor- 
tionate development produces the highest excel- 





than geography, and these do not enter much more 
extensively into every-day life than language, sci- 
ence, history, and the like, why: therefore, should 





| 


lence of physical strength, so exercise of all the | they have almost exclusive attention ? 

faculties of the mind in a uniform degree produces} It seems to be a very common opinion that 
its highest excellence. Make no use whatever of | arithmetic and geography in themselves contain all 
any particular member, and nature in her wise | the essential elements of a great and intellectual 
economy would soon take it away, or render it use-| man, and the boy that can’t solve a difficult prob- 


less, not only to its own hurt but to the detriment 


of all. We find in the mind a similitude ; train it| 


in one direction, to the neglect of the other func- 


‘lem, and give mathematically precise explanations, 
or tell where a certain country town is, all without 
| hesitation, is regarded by some as an ignoramus, 


tions, and it becomes abnormal, and there is a loss | | that his school-life is lost, notwithstanding he may 


of its power and vitality. 

The boy that studies arithmetic his entire school 
days, and is allowed to know nothing else, cannot 
be a good arithmetician, a good scholar, or a valu- 


/know much of history, and have a good under- 
| standing of things pertaining to his every-day 
| walk. ‘ 

| There seems to be no reason, at the age of ten 


able man ; diversity of knowledge, of thought, of | ‘years, so far as the child is concerned, that he could 


feeling, all concentrate to produce the happiest ef- | 
fect. If it is true that the highest results are not 
reached by the common-school, system, and that | 
pupils are not led forth possessed of as much valu- 
able knowledge as possible, it becomes at once an 


important question, Where is the difficulty, and_| 
how can it be remedied? I think that instruction | 
is apt, at first, to be too theoretical ; on principles | 


deep and abstruse are crowded Alps upon Alps un- 


| not be taught comparatively as much of physiology 
| as of arithmetic, and of botany as of geography, 
taken separately ; and the question comes, can it be 
seven for all? The want of time, size of 
classes, etc., may be opposed to pursuing so many 
‘branches, aside from the generally-conceded ina- 
bility of pupils to take advantageously more than 
three or four studies simultaneously, but the query 
still remains, are the arrangements of classes such 


til the mind of the pupil becomes incapable of re-|as afford the best opportunities for rapid and thor- 
taining or by following them, while pleasant facts,| ough progress? Are the hours and days of school- 


illustrated ordinary and simple reasoning, are consid- 
ered as the result of learning, rather than the 
means of learning. The beginnings of all things 
are small, and in the range of all the branches the 
principia, to a certain extent, can be made familiar 
to any ordinary child. 

Now, instead of working day after day upon the- 
orems and formulas, scientific and abstruse explana- 


\life productive of the highest results? Is the 
range of studies sufficiently broad to conduce to 
the highest and fullest development ? 

There are a few that apply themselves diligently 
and expend much nerve power and mental energy 
in memorizing page after page, long after the sub- 
stance-matter is thoroughly digested, for the sake 
of a splendid recitation, or for the gratification of 





tions of problems throughout the entire book, or|an over-exacting teacher; such power and energy 


requiring the exact latitude and longitude of num-| 
berless places of no importance whatever, and | 


memorizing descriptive geography by wholesale, or 
insisting on much else that has no practical bene- 
fit, would it not be better to substitute for this al- 
most profitless labor, those branches that have 
something of interest to every one, wherein the 
objects of every-day life can and will testify, that 


the pupils daily knowledge has its foundation in 
actual existence, that true knowledge has some-| 


might well be applied with no detrimental results: 
in gathering facts, and learning for knowledge’s: 
sake, and not recitation’s, the rudiments of studies: 
not usually pursued in intermediate grades. Evem 
the weakest and most diligent might do this, for 
there would be only a change of labor and not an 
increase. While on the other hand, representing 
nine-tenths of school children, it is safe to say that 





not more than one-half of their actual school time 
is expended in diligent, careful study—they are 


thing beautiful in it, that learning is not neces-| spoiling for something to do; and admitting the 


sarily a bore, and that there is a satisfaction in its 


acquirement? I know of nothing more limitless | 
than mathematics, or that requires closer or more) 
exact reasoning. I know of nothing drier »r more! 


proficiency they generally attain is sufficient for all 
ordinary purposes, there remains one-half to be 
utilized in drawing knowledge from other founts 
than commonly are drawn from. Granting there 
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may be some false or impracticable philosophy in 
all this, still I think that the range of studies can 
and ought to be extended in the grammar schools, 
and instead of the meagre knowledge now afforded 
and a fossil stock of memorized geography and 
arithmetic, pupils can be led forth, at the same time 
blessed with more knowledge of the world around 
them, blessed with a pleasure in its pursuit, school- 
days being made to pay as they pass. 

There seems to be a very general impression that 
the system of instruction in common schools is al- 
ready high pressure, with a full head of steam on, 
and highly-strained boilers, always just on the point 
of bursting, and that less pressure, less steam is 
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of its very general application. There may be and 
are deficiencies ; there are weak and over-tasked 
children ; there are pale faces and weary brains ; 
but the evil is not that the children are learning 
too much, that the range of studies is too exten- 
sive, that teachers are too eager for true advance- 
ment, any more than it is wrong home training, 
|wrong discipline, misapplied labor, and faulty 
school appliances. 

As it would be presumptuous in me ‘to specify 
what studies should be embraced, I will close my 
remarks upon the grammar schools by saying, let 
that range of studies be adopted which shall afford 
the pupil and the school, the greatest pleasure, the 





the'.only means of safety; that retrenchment is | most useful knowledge, and the highest culture. 

needed and not expansion. To enter into the con-| In relation to High Schools, the object seems to 
dition of society, and the relation of parent and) bea more thorough preparation for the active du- 
child at the present day, the over-weaning tender-| ties of life, to more fully qualify for the various vo- 
ness with which children oftentimes are unblessed,| cations which must necessarily be chosen, and to 


the hot-house culture and delicate, sugar-plum train- | afford an education that in itself, there will be such 





ing, or, on the other hand, the gross neglect and 
criminal indifference, would be to enter upon too 
large a field, but, nevertheless, one directly con- 
nected with the subject of common schools. My 
opinion is that no su@® killing rate of study exists ; 
that children generally do not evince such an ac- 
cumulation and profundity of knowledge as would 
warrant any one in saying they are too far ad- 
vanced, know too much, or that they are reduced 
to skin and bone by their enthusiasm and research 
after knowledge. It may be there are a few excep- 
tions, but if even their case be inquired into, it will 
more frequently be found that the radical difficulty 
is not too hard study, but something else, probably 
harrassed and aggravated by school discipline and 
school employments; for such make allowance. 
Having had an experience of nearly fifteen years, 
in all classes and conditions of scholars, I have yet 
to find my first pupil broken down, fairly and 
squarely, by study, study being the primary cause ; 
and so far as my experience goes in regard to 
other schools I cannot truthfully say that I ever 
thought they knew too much for their age, or that 
they were the poor, sallow, over worked things that 
over-zealous humanitarians would enforce upon us. 
Even with our present school-system, or one much 
more vigorous and comprehensive, there is no dan- 
ger of so great an overflow of knowledge that it 
cannot be kept pace with, or that the world will be 
depopulated, or that skeleton boys and girls, walk- 
ing ghost-like abroad, will succeed the boys and 
girls of to-day. So far as Bridgeport is concerned 
I know what I say, and have grave apprehensions 


a discipline as will enable each to undertake any 
business, and such knowledge as will enable a more 
complete prosecution of studies if desired. It has 
been intimated that rudimentary instruction should 
be the same for all; that whatever may be one’s 
inclinations or tastes, so far as Grammar and High 
Schools go, the routine of studies should be pre- 
scribed and followed, observing that the curriculum 
contain what is essential to rudimental instruction, 
and sufficient to engage the time and talent of the 
ordinary pupil. 

As the laws of knowledge and of science are 
immutable, and eminence in these depends upon a 
well-established foundation, and this foundation is 
a well-balanced mind, the process, to a certain 
point, of this formation and development need not 
be essentially different ; as aside from learning, or 
memorizing, the main benefit comes from training 
and disciplining, from refining and cultivating. The 
public-school course ought to terminate at that point 
where common study and common knowledge cease 
to be productive of the best good, which, accord- 
ing to my*judgment, is not earlier than the limit 
fixed by law. This period should be occupied in 
laying foundations of a universal kind, that a su- 
perstructure thereafter can be more successfully 
built, more beautifully adorned, more permanently 
established. The elements of the mind are kindred 
in their nature, and susceptible of the same treat- 
ment, but not equally so*; and as it never can occur 
that each one shall have its own peculiar circum- 
stances minutely regarded, there stands the only 








alternative, the greatest good to the greatest num- 
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ber. It does not necessarily follow because one’s 
appetite for a particular thing predominates, that it 
should be eaten exclusively or at all ; if eaten ex- 
clusively it would afford nourishment only of its 
kind, and therefore some portions of the system 
must suffer: other food must be taken to supply the 
deficiency. Nor does it follow because a pupil has 
an aptitude for a certain study, or a preference for 
any particular branch, that a specialty should be 
made of it-to the neglect of other functions, equally 
and perhaps more important; from such a course 
a perfect and symmetrical growth of mind could 
not result, nor could that equipoise, wherein the 
nicest and most accurate adjustments are made, be 
established. 

It does not appear evident, by any means, that 
pupils should be left to choose those branches 
most pleasing to them, and for which they may 
have a greater ability, any more than they should 
be gratified in their inclination to study at all or 
not. That time to them is lost, even when it is de- 
cided what their vocation in life is to be, or that 
general information will hinder the fullest attain- 
ment, although not directly connected with it, can- 
not be admitted without many modifications. The 
one-idea boy or man is not the one that makes the 


important question, What should the range em- 
brace? Well is it if pupils come up from the 
grammar schools well founded in the leading 
branches as now pursued, and I would add, in 
‘the rudiments, at least, of some of the natural sci- 
ences, such as circumstances would admit of ; that 
if school life should terminate there, as it often 
does, there should not be that barrenness so char- 
acteristic of many now, and of itself embrace a 
foretaste of the pleasure and profit of literary pur- 
suits: and when once the High School is entered 
there should be a field long enough and broad 
enough, that the most diligent and most inquiring 
could not more than exhaust its riches, nor yet the 
less active fail to be rewarded. Or,in other words, 
it should be sufficient to develop the best, and yet 
not be beyond the grasp of the ordinary talent ; it 
should be made the pathway to the college, and 
lead to its very door: embracing not only modern 
but ancient languages, not only general but scien- 
tific knowledge, not only fitting for middle but up- 
per walks, such as shall develop the mind in its en- 
tirety and make it the standard of the man. 

There may be some poetry in all this—I think there 
is ; still itis my conviction that the results accom- 
plished by High Schools are below the possibility 





bright and shining light that excites our wonder, | of grammar attainment, and that with the growth of 
and illuminates the greatest space around, but the| the grammar schools upon which they depend, their 
light which: diffuses itself only in one direction, | boundaries will become enlarged and at length they 
like a fixed beacon-light on a shoal or rock danger- | will become the great basis of intellectual culture, 
ous to mariners ; more properly acomet thana sun.|/and the foundation of an educated people. Too 
There are certain branches or studies that by|much cannot be said in their favor, and their growth 
their nature are of general importance, and embody | and prosperity are the guarantee against the inroads 
at the same time that which is essential and that/of sin and wickedness consequent upon wide- 
which serves well to discipline the mind, and so far | spread ignorance. 
as the several relations of life have a common inter-| 


| ean _ Se 
est there should be this common training, and gen-| Messrs Bahm and Wagner have published their 
eral information relating to that which more or'| 


, /annual summary of the population of the world as 
less concerns all : and it certainly devolves upon | obtained by the latest reports and estimates, the 
our public schools to afford this ; or, as far as prac- | footing for the year 1873, amounting to 1,300,000,- 
ticable, to unify the education of the people to a| oo souls. According to Siegwart the population 
standard far higher than the present. This is not | of the earth is 1,381,000,000, viz: Caucasians, 
speaking beyond the limits of possibility ;° and our| 389,900,000 ; Mongolians, 580,000,000 ; Ethiopians, 
schools should at once insist upon such a course as 200,000,000 ; Malays, 220,000,000 ; Redskins, 1,000,- 

- a . « ’ ’ ase 9 << ’ ’ ’ 
will prepare for a higher education beyond the | ogo, 33,333,333 persons die every year. Only 1 
sphere of public schools, and also furnish what} jp 10,000 lives to the rooth year, only one in 500 to 


may be necessary to the details of every-day life.|the 65th year. Married people live longer than 
To do otherwise is to misconceive the object and | 


unmarried ones. 
nature of common schools and universal education. The whole number of newspapers and _period- 
I will admit many of the arguments for special 


ge icals published in the United States is 7,203 ; in 
courses as valid in themselves, but cannot so read- | in the Territories, 136. New York publishes 1,055; 
ily admit them in their application to our school 


, . ’ Nevada, 17; the New England States, 653; 
system and its purposes. Then it becomes an all-' Pennsylvania, 669. 
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Young JEACHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
oe 

INCENTIVES IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS.* 

BY MISS CLARISSA B, WILLIAMS, NEW HAVEN. 


In the September number of the Conn. ScHooi 
JourNnAL may be found a very able article on the 


subject of School Incentives, by Mr. White of Ohio, | 


in which he contrasts Natural with Artificial Incen- 
tives. 
which spring from the nature of the effort or acqui- 
sition, following success or attainment as a natural 
result, if not a necessary consequence.” “ Artifi- 
cial incentives are those rewards or incitants which 
are thrust between the pupil and the natural results 
of his efforts.” 
greater part of those we find to be most effectual 


in primary schools, employed for the purpose of | time, and the interest continues. 


arousing little children to a consciousness of their 
individual conduct or progress. Most emphatically 


would I commend this subject to your consideration. | am going to put Patrick’s name 


“Natural incentives,” he says, “are those | 


To this latter class belong the! 


home.” Fortunate may the teacher think herself 
if the mothers of the one or two moaners are not 
by to encourage them in their lamentation. Do 
not think I have no sympathy with the little ones, 
who are, perhaps, for the first time in their lives, 
submitted * a stranger’s care; but I think I am 
safe in stating what, in nine cases out of ten, those 
who refuse to be comforted by a few kind words 
from the teacher, are propelled by sheer willful- 
Iness. After having quieted these disturbances of 
the peace ; what seems to me to assist the teacher 
most is to encourage those who have remained in 
order ; it certainly takes no more time to speak to 
the well-doers than to those who have disobeyed. 
“ Freddie has been so good, I put his name or the 
blackboard.” Half the school are now sitting just 
right, hoping their names will find a place with 
A few more may be added, one ata 
By-and-bye, one 
has been very troublesome—for a moment obeys. 
“What a good boy Patrick is getting to be! I 
in a new place on 








| Freddie’s. 





P 4 ° | P ‘ 
Large numbers of children, previous to entering | the blackboard, and a star against it. Now I want 
the primary school, have never been expected to| you all to look at the star and remember that it is 


judge of their conduct—have hardly given a thought | Patrick’s star.” 


as to whether they were doing right or wrong ; 
notice, I do not doubt that any child of ordinary 


Now, P. may be a boy twice as old 
as any other scholar in the room, yet you would 
be astonished to know with what zeal many a P. 


intelligence may be made to know the difference} has worked for a week or more with no greater in- 


between obedience and disobedience, before he 
learns to walk, even. In too many cases instead of 
this training—if he be disobedient, the parent mani- 
fests his disapproval in a most significant manner, 


centive than this, knowing that as soon as he 
failed to do his duty his star must vanish, 
Sometimes teachers use a small slip of paper with 


‘the word “extra” or “good” written upon it—a 





the child, meanwhile, giving vent to passion in| number of these being used to buy a card of some 





screams, vieing with the hyena 
ernment (as these parents call it) ends. On the 
other hand, if the mother desires obedience, she 
coaxes with a stick of candy. Ere the confec- 
tionery vanishes the object is forgotten and Johnnie 
is subject to another paroxysm of “government.” 
In this condition the child enters school. Where 


shall the teacher - begin with, perhaps, fifty or| 


sixty of these juveniles, to be entertained—to be 
governed—to be taught ? 

She may tell them to sit still for one minute, then 
give them some concert exercise ; then, perhaps, 
expect them to sit quietly for two or three minutes, 
being careful to notice who were quick to obey, and 
who remained in the position the limited time— 
most of the children, from the novelty of the scene, 
obey—some incline to laugh, while one or two will 
commence a most pitiful cry and “want to go 





* Part of a paper read at the annual meeting of the Connecticut 
State Teachers’ Association, Oct. 23, 1874. ™ : 


and thus the gov- ‘kind furnished by the teacher. This works well in 


'most schools, and if wisely managed can be made 
'to assist the teacher astonishingly. These and 
similar incentives, which seem small in themselves, 
will help to bring a primary room to the best of 
order- They may be considered stepping-stones 
to self-government, for the child is every day 
growing more and more conscious of the difference 
between obedience and disobedience. It requires 
the utmost vigilance on the part of the teacher, to 
see that these rewards are given impartially, for a 
single case of injustice on her part might become a 
serious drawback, which would be felt for days. 

After having employed something of this kind for 
a while, I like the idea of asking children to think 
about themselves. If, for instance, the teacher 
should be conducting a general exercise—it must 
be a brief one, perhaps no longer than two or three 
minutes to commence with—she should say, “ Give 
me your attention now; I shall ask you, soon, how 
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many have been looking at me all the time ;” she | tendance is registered, those entitled to the half- 
must see who have not. Then, upon calling for the | day are dismissed—the other scholars being allowed 
report, she must remind those who do not report|to go, according to their marks for the month. 
correctly that they did not watch themselves closely,| To assist further in securing attendance, we have 
taking pains to encourage those who did, being|a system which I think is observed in most of the 
careful to impose no penalty for the inattention) schools. When ona half-day the boys are all pres- 
they report, until she has the school where she can ent and in their seats at nine o'clock, or two, a star 
rely upon a correct report. The time may be in-|;is placed on the blackboard against the word 
creased from five minutes to fifteen, then to half an |“ Boys,” also in the same manner for the “ Girls.” 
hour, and finally for a day. |If all the members of the school are present, the 
Children like the idea of being trusted. Let)“ School” receives a star. Remember the star is 
them feel that they are their own monitors, each} not allowed if a scholar is absent, tardy, or dis- 
taking care of himself. Can you not see that this| missed during the session. When teachers inter- 
will lead them towards self-government, thus assist-| est themselves in this matter children catch the 
ing them for a lifetime? The appointment of spirit, and good attendance is the result. In mak- 
monitors as a reward for good conduct, or perfect | ing out the “ Weekly Report” to the Superintend- 








recitations, is very encouraging to most children. | ent the number of half-days of perfect attendance 
I have been in the habit for years of allowing all | for boys, girls, and all present, are always reported 
scholars who have not received a mark for miscon-|—also the total number of half-days perfect attend- 


duct for a week to have their names entered in a/ance for the year are printed in the Annual Report 
book, entitled the Roll of Honor: the tnames of} of the Board of Education of New Haven. Here 
scholars being found here four successive weeks also may be found the names of all scholars who 
being placed on the blackboard as Model Scholars.| have not been absent or tardy for a year or more ; 
Among these model scholars the appointment of also the names of teachers whose rooms have se- 
monitors is made. If this number fail to supply | cured one hundred or more perfect sessions through- 
the demand, the remainder are taken from the Roll | out the school year. The last report contains the 
names of twenty-one teachers who have succeeded 


of Honor. | 
I have been requested to give some account of|in this respect, the highest number of perfect ses- ‘ 
the manner in which the merit-cards are used in| sions for “school” being 223—more than half of 
the New Haven schools. This small merit (exhib-| the 400 half-days of the school year. Three hundred 
iting one) is given at night, in the primary school, | and sixty-three scholars’ names were entered who 
and in many cases in higher rooms, to every scholar | have been perfect in attendance one year or more 
who has not received a mark for disorder during the | Some names entered with four, five, and even six 
day. For every five of these merits returned to/ years attached. ' 
the teacher—whether given in five successive days! The principal of one of the New Haven schools 
or not—the five-merit card is used, to be returned | proposed as a remedy for tardiness, that the teacher 
the day after receiving it. After having been en- | keep a “Tardy Roll” on the blackboard. Enter 
titled to five of these cards, the ¢wenty-five merit|on this the names of all scholars not in their seats 
card is used, also to be returned after one day’s re- lat exactly the appointed time, and opposite each 
tention. After having received four of these ¢wenty- 'name the number of minutes late. Arouse an am- 
five merit cards he is given a one-hundred-metit| bition among your pupils to keep this tardy roll 
card, with his name and that of the teacher en- | blank. Contrast it with the “ Roll of Honor,” 
tered upon it—to be retained as his permanent pos-| each scholar striving to crowd the one with names 
session. For two of these cards he is entitled to a| and to keep the othe blank. 
larger certificate of this kind (exhibiting one), which} In employing incentives let us live over the days 
he also keeps. You will see that this last, or two of our childhood. We cannot hope for success 
hundred merit-card required two hundred days of| unless we show sympathy with our pupils. Let 
perfect attendance and deportment before it can be) each child find in his teacher a friend—not, as many 
received. _A monthly half-holiday is also allowed to | children seem to feel, an enemy, striving every mo- 
those scholars who have not received a mark for dis-| ment to criticise and magnify faults that they may 
order, absence, or tardiness for the month—the | have the satisfaction of inflicting punishment. _ It is 
scholars being required to assemble at 2 o'clock on |a very easy matter to dispossess children of this idea, 
the afternoon of the half-holiday; after the at- if a few kind words are spoken ata proper time. , 
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The teachers’ burdens are sometimes hard to 
bear. Do not the pleasure and satisfaction of duty 
performed more than compensate for the trials? 


“ We would not feel the softness of the rose 
If the thorn pierced not.” 


Let then our first object be to arouse children to 
the importance of a thorough knowledge of them- 
selves; striving to teach them self-government ; 
interesting them in every lesson, and endeavoring 
to lead them to where they may love the path of 
duty. 





Let a pupil early learn to help himself; to have 
confidence in his own ability to acquire knowledge. 
Let him feel that there is in him something that 
can discover ; that, deprived of books and teachers, 
he can go on acquiring by virtue of indwelling ca- 
pacity. Socrates, when he would demonstrate that 
the soul has knowledge in itself, calls to him an in- 
telligent boy, and propounds to him a problem in 
geometry. The astonished lad asserts his igno- 
rance. Socrates proceeds to trace in the sand a di- 
agram, and begins a series of interrogations respect- 
ing the lines which illustrate the problem. The 
boy is drawn on, step by step, from the known to 
the unknown, making his own deductions, and cor- 
recting his own errors, until the subject unfolds 


itself, and in full possession of the truth, he stands 
before the sage in a rapture of wonder. Happy the 
teacher who can say, with Socrates, “ You see I 
tell him nothing ; he goes on toward the truth, but 
I do not teach him ; he finds it in his own mind.” 


This is true education. 
—Mary G. Burdett, in Illinois School Master. 








How doth the little busy chap 
Forget about his school, 

And rack his brains to find a trap 
His schoolmates all to fool. 

How skilfully he makes his “ sell,” 
How plansibly he lies ; 

How jeeringly he gives a yell 
When’er he draws a prize. 


The locust can be heard a sixteenth of a mile, 
An ordinary man will outweigh fifteen thousand of 
them. Were his voice proportional to his weight, 
as that of the locust, he could make himself heard 
over one thousand miles. 

A flea weighs léss than a grain, and jieaps a yard 
and a half. Were aman of 150 pounds weight pos- 


| Office, No. 7 Insurance Building, opposite Park. 


New Haven, Conn., NOVEMBER, 1874. 





EDITORIAL. 
THE attendance on the late meeting of the State 
| Teachers’ Association was very good, as compared 
with former occasions, especially in view of the 
less favorable arrangements now existing in regard 
to accommodations. The two or three hundred 
there assembled, however, formed quite too small a 
part of the three thousand teachers of the State. 
It would conduce greatly to the excellent purpose 








of these meetings, and doubtless be also a benefit to 
| themselves, if those who habitually stay at home on 
these occasions would hereafter make an exertion 
to be present frequently if not regularly. What a 
noble, inspiring gathering we might have if even 
one-half our number could make arrangements to 
be present. There is a certain moral power put 
forth by the mere numerical strength of such meet- 
ings, of which we have by no means yet reaped the 
advantage. 





Ir does not appear that the division of the Teach: 
ers’ Association into sections has really proved con- 
ducive to the best results. While this plan, of 
course, accomplishes its main object of permitting 
more topics and more speakers to be introduced, it 
is at least an open question whether this advantage 
is not more than counterbalanced by very serious 
disadvantages. Of several drawbacks to the excel- 
lence of this plan we may mention two: the fever- 
ishness and restlessness created in the audiences as 
they tend to vacillate in choice from one room to 
another—to “swing” again and again “around the 
circle.” This occasions a constant disorder, very 
annoying to the speakers, and none the less so to 
those who desire to give a steady attention. This 
unpleasant feature was very marked in our late 
meeting. The second drawback is the loss of good 
papers to many of the teachers who desite to hear 
them, by their being delivered at the same time 
with other equally interesting papers in another 
section. There is such a unity of aim, of nature, 
and of interest in the various departments of teach- 


iv: ili “4 ing | ’ j i 
sessed of equivalent agility, he could spring from ‘ers’ work, that a good practical paper in any depart- 


the dome of the Capitol at Washington to China, in 
a single leap! Evidently, man has yet much to 
learn before he can lay claim to the physical cham- 
pionship of the universe.—Appleton's Fournal. 


|ment will contain suggestions profitable to instruct- 


ors in all departments, so that all papers may be 





read profitably before the entire body of assembled 
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teachers. We hope that the matter may be brough 
up before the whole Association at some early day 
for full discussion on its merits. 





THE papers read before the Association were for 
the most part able and valuable. We hope to pre- 
sent several of them to our readers, and thus to 
preserve these articles for future reference. Some 
of them will be found in the columns of the present 
number. 


Tue American Institute of Instruction has 
seemed to be somewhat on the wane for a few years 
past. This year a spirit of revival has sprung up 
in its ranks. Its threatened decay has been arrested 
by a determined effort. We hope and believe this 
will prove, not the mere galvanizing of a corpse into 
post mortem activity, but a new lease of vitality in 
that time-honored body. 


WHEN an ordinance officer is operating on some 
distant target he considers it his duty to ascertain 
carefully the effect of each shot, that he may not 


continue any ill-directed firing. With field-glass | 


in hand he decides whether he may be shooting 
over the heads of his foes, or whether his shots are 
falling short of their aim. In his next efforts he 
acts accordingly. Good teachers also will always 
contrive to have some field-glass in hand by which 
they will find out whether they are firing their 
weighty instructions successfully at their pupils, or 
whether a more careful adjustment of their words 
is necessary to prevent their firing over the heads 
of the objects of their aim. There are too many 
teachers who fire away quite blindly, sure that they 
must take effect because their amunition is first- 
class and their aim a skillful one. But without a 
careful scrutiny into the exact results following 
continuously upon successive efforts to teach, it 
will be found that the walls of ignorance have not 
been extensively crumbled down. 


Lapy teachers, even more than other ladies, are 
under obligation to be governed by good sense in 
the matter of dress. How can one go to his duties 
every day with that animation, spring, and sparkle 
which are needed to create an inspiring, healthful, 
stimulating atmosphere in the school-room, if her 
lungs are encased in close-fitting corsets that drive 
the blood to her head and face, clogging and con- 
fusing the brain, and oppressing and wearying her 
in the very beginning of her hard day's labor? If 
she will persist in thin shoes and thinner cotton 


t stockings in the frigid season, she must have ten- 


der feet, watery eyes, a red nose, catarrh, and head- 
‘ache, and be stupid and irritable in temper. How 
|can she be lovely or expect to win the love of her 
pupils? How can she be happy and comfortable 
herself, or create comfort and happiness around 
her? Nothing is so important to the teacher as 
| sterling common sense, and common sense, or the 
‘want of it, is pretty sure to assert itself first in the 
‘dress and care of the person. 








| Unper the caption “ International Communica- 
‘tion by Language,” Philip Gilbert Hamerton, of 
London, discusses in the /uternational Review the 
possibility and propriety of making choice of some 
one language which shall be adopted universally as 
ithe medium of communication between educated 
people of all nationalities. Never has there been a 
time in the world’s history when people of different 
tongues were brought so much in contact. Never 
was there so much occasion for international com- 
munication, and never such lack of the means of 
| carrying it on. 

An ancient Roman gentleman could go to any 
part of the world that he would wish to visit, and 
hold intercourse easily with his equals, either in his 
native tongue, or in his thoroughly acquired Greek. 
| When the Italian philosopher Giordano Bruno vis- 
ited the University of Oxford in 1584, and was dis- 
cgursing at the supper table upon the theory of Co- 
pernicus, as he could not speak the English easily, 
by common consent the conversation was carried 
on, in the most animated and agreeable manner, in 
,Latin. When Montaigne and Milton traveled they 
could converse with men of culture wherever they 
found themselves. The Latin was a practical me- 
dium of communication to the educated men of 
those times, but its use for that purpose is now 
practically lost. People visit foreign countries and 
learn only what they can see with their eyes. They 
see Switzerland, but not the Swiss ; Italy, but not 
the Italians. To remedy this difficulty some have 
speculated on the feasibility of creating an artificial, 
universal language, not to be adopted for home use 
but only to be used by educated people of all 
countries for international communication. To this 
plan there are numerous objections. 

It is believed that such a language would be 
pretty surely hard and inflexible; that it would be 
“wanting in those rich resources of expression by 
phraseology, which comes from experience alone.” 
“You might invent the words,” it is said, “ but 
you could not invent the thousand happy turns of 
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expression that convey so much more than the words 
themselves.” The alternative is to adopt some 
already existing language. The suggestion is made 
that the modern Greek should be the chosen tongue. 
This is still near enough to the old Greek for our 
study of the ancient language to prepare us for the 
modern one. It is habitually spoken by living men. 
Schools might be established at Athens that would 
at least regulate the pronynciation of the universal 
language, and no other language is so well adapted 
to the expression of new ideas. If it is coming to 
this, those colleges that have been crowding the 
Greek further and further into the sharpest corners, 
may find themselves called upon to revise their 
curriculum. 








GeorGE F, Duncan, Nos. 187 and 189 Cherry 
st., New York, is moving in preparation for taking a 
party of about one hundred tourists, next summer, 
on an excursion to the “ Mediteranean, Holy Land, 
Egypt, the Crimea, Greece, and intermediate points 
of interest.” Time of absence about five months, 
leaving New York about June Ist. Price of pas- 
sage $1500, incurrency. Estimated expenses when 
on shore $5.00 per day. 








STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


On account of the present method of holding 
several cotemporary meetings of the Teachers’ 
Association in sections, we were able to make per- 
sonal observation of only detached parts of the ex- 
ercises. We shall be obliged therefore to draw 
largely upon the excellent reports of the daily press 
for the statements given in our brief report. But 
it would be quite impossible, in any case, to give 
within our brief limits any adequate account of the 
many interesting things said and done at these 
gatherings. 

The meetings this year were all held in the Hill- 
house High School building, New Haven. The 
broad stage and large hall of this school proved to 
be well adapted to the needs of the occasion, when- 
ever the Association was convened as a whole in 
one room. The separate Sections held their meet- 
ings in some of the High School recitation-rooms. 
An arrangement of bells, struck in unison all over 
the building, made all the exercises prompt and 
synchronous. : 

On Thursday evening, Oct. 22d, the Association 
was called to order by the President, Mr. H. C. 





Davis. Prayer was offered by Rev. John E. Todd. 
A lecture of much interest and weighty import was 
then delivered by President Chadbourne of Williams 
College. The subject was “The Waste of Labor 
in the Work of Education.” 

He asserted that there is waste first, from imper- 
fect teaching. Bad habits are allowed to be con- 
tracted by students which last a lifetime. We 
suffer our pupils to learn, as a boy would make a 
stone fence,—all at hap-hazard, with results of a 
straggling heap where there should be a wall. 
This slovenly habit of acquisition sticks through 
life. We should rather study not only to accumu- 
late information in our pupils, but to cultivate in 
them clearness of thought, accuracy of conception, 
and precision of expression. 

A second source of waste is the teaching of un- 
important things. Text books are crammed with 
details, of value only in later research. They must 
be cut down one-half or more ; we need clear, terse, 
outline text-books. 

Thirdly, it is not meant that we should teach less, 
but more valuable matter, that our whole force 
should be spent only on what is valuable. 

Fourthly, the plea is made that the learning of 
these useless things is excellent discipline ; that “ it 
is good to be afflicted.” Well, so it is, but the 
whole of the world’s framework is arranged to give 
affliction in such liberal measure that we need not 
go out of the way for it. It were good exercise to 
cut down oaks with stone hatchets, but axes of the 
best steel would cut down more oaks, and it is the 
best steel that our day must use ; whole schools are 
often made treadmills, wanting spontaneity, and the 
best work. Up to fourteen the child should 
study only lightly, in simple arithmetic, geography 
and natural science, with so much training in geog- 
raphy and history as will make newspapers intelligi- 
ble, and with so much general reading as will give 
an appetite for good literature. But in the main, 
what is taught should be in quantities only to create 
an appetite,and the rest of the child’s energy 
should be put upon physical development, which 
again should not be overstrained, while the body is 
freed from all strain and exposure. 

A fifth source of waste consists in wrong classifi- 
cation in schools. Perfect grading is difficult in 
country schools, but the sprit of it should be carried 
in the teacher's mind, and animate his work. 

A sixth evil is that of clinging to worn-out 
methods, because successful men have used them ; 
illustrated well, by the way, the Linnean System of 
Botany was clung to long after it had become effete ; 
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and also the habit of having morning prayers s before 
daylight in our colleges. 

There are, seventhly, two sources of waste in work 
for which the teacher is not responsible: first that 
of dullards, sent into high classes or high institu- 
tions, who can never succeed. 


should not be sent, to be a dead weight to teacher 
or class, into a place too high for him. The 
other source of waste lies in parents suffering 
pupils to be absent much from school, or to 
enter invariably late in the term: either practice 
works great friction and waste of force. 


There are, eighthly, two sources of waste for which | 
the teacher is responsible. 
enthusiasm in teaching. He who lacks this should 
stop at once. 
and goes for little. The other source of waste is | 
neglect in inculcating essential moral principle | 
with other teachings. 


It is for us as teachers to learn our profession, to 
study more and more for perfection in it ourselves, 
and for perfection in the knowledge of the practical 
application of that knowledge, and it is for us to 
carry into our work a high enthusiasm which shall 
not only sustain us but be half the battle in the 
way in which our pupils shall catch it as by a gra- 
cious contagion. 

The usual Committees were then appointed by the 
President as follows : 

Enrollment—Section 1—H. E. Sawyer, Middle- 
town ; P.S. Bryant, Thompsonville. Section 2—L. 
L. Camp, New Haven; J. C. Stockwell, Hartford. 
Section 3—Miss E. M. Goldthwaite, New Britain ; 
Miss A. L. Curtis, Hartford, 

Nominations—J. D. Whitmore, New Haven; S. 
B. Frost, Danielsonville ; A. Morse, Hartford; J. 
D. Wheeler, Willimantic ; S. J. Sutton, South Nor- 
walk ; A. B. Mather, Meriden ; J. B. Lathrop, Nor- 
wich. 

Resolntions—W. B. Dwight, New Britain ; Jos. 
Gile, New Haven ; J. H. Peck, New Britain ; J. G. 
Lewis, New Haven; N. L. Bishop, Norwich. 

School Fournal—H. E. Sawyer, Middletown ; E. 
B. Jennings, New London, J. D. Ferguson, Stam- 
ford ; I. N. Carleton, New Britain ; B. G. Northrop, 
New Haven; Park Hill, Bridgeport; A. Parish, 
New Haven; Joseph Hall, Hartford ; J. A. Shores, 
Suffield ; Mark Pitman, New Haven; F. F. Bar-' 
rows, Hartford ; H. W. Avery, Meriden. 

After a solo by Master Nichols, the evening ses-| 
sion adjourned. 





The dullard should | 
be cared for, as the blind or the dumb, but he) 
and Fellows, of Wolcottville. 





The work he elicits is drudge-work | 
hea the speaker, and was well received. We have 


When that is not brought | 


in, one prime element of power and vitality is left out. | 
| Danielsonville. 


T. he Connecticut School Fournal. 


The Secretary, Mr. “Ralph Park, was, at his own 
request, excused from reading the lengthy report of 
the preceding meeting. 

The President added Mr. Somers, of Hartford, to 
the Committee on the, SCHOOL JOURNAL, and ap- 
pointed as the Committee on Teachers and Teach- 
ers’ Places, Messrs. Beales and Corbin, of Hartford, 


The several sections then repaired to their ap- 
pointed rooms of assembly in the commodious and 


|exceedingly elegant building of the High School. 


SECTION FIRST. 
In the first Section, the presiding officer was Mr. 
T. W. T. Curtis, of New Haven. The opening 


The first is want of| lecture, by Mr. Park Hill, Principal of High School, 


Bridgeport, on “What Range of Studies should 
our Public Schools Embrace ?” was very creditable 


‘the pleasure of giving it entire in our general de- 
partment. It was followed by another valuable 
paper by Mr. S. B. Frost, Principal of High School, 
His subject was the “ Study of the 
Natural Sciences in the High School.” We hope to 
be able to print this document hereafter, and will 
simply state that it called in question the hitherto 
indisputable sway of classical and mathematical 
studies in our schools and colleges. These studies 
seem to be so thoroughly regarded as the only potent 
means of mental discipline and culture, and so 
largely incorporated into the daily work of our past 
and present educational systems, that it seems like 
desecration either to question their claim or to ask 
them to grant an equal share of the honor and credit 
to a younger aspirant standing forth boldly and de- 
manding, and in many instances receiving, its law- 
ful rights. The speaker proceeded to analyze care- 
fully the actual potency of these classical studies in 
promoting culture. He showed that much of the 
work laid to the classics is better done by the studies 
of natural science, and urged strongly the claims 
of the latter to stand on a par with classical 
branches in the curricula of our higher schools. 

He also gave some good practical advice in regard 
to the best methods of teaching natural science as 
also of purchasing apparatus. 





| College.” 


President Porter, of Yale College, then delivered 
an address on the “Course of Study Preparatory to 
There was a general desire on the part 
of the teachers present to hear this address and 
they were not disappointed. It was worthy of the 


At g o'clock, on Friday morning, the proceedings | eminent scholar who delivered it, and it is our inten- 


were opened by a prayer offered by Rev. R. P. Hib-| 
bard, of New Haven. | 


tion to publish it in full in the next number. 


After the noon recess, the exercises in this 
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department were concluded (commencing at 2 P. M.) 
by a paper on “ The Lecture versus the Text-Book ” 
by Mr. E. C. Winslow, Principal of the Morgan 
School, Clinton. 

As we are expectIng to obtain the whole of this 
paper for our readers, we will not attempt any ab- 
stract of it. 

SECTION SECOND 
was in charge of W. S. Crosby, as presiding officer. | 
The opening exercise was by Mr. F. A. Brackett, 





He concluded by urging the duty of making the 
schoolroom a pleasant, cheerful place, and that the 
scholars be kept interested in their work. 

After a few remarks by Mr. M. S. Crosby, Mr. 
George R. Burton, Principal of Washington School, 
New Haven, discussed “The High Pressure System 
in American Schools.” He called attention to 
three features tending to produce that over-wrought 
intensity so prevalent in American schools to-day. 
The first is the multiplicity of school studies taken 


Principal of the Barnum School, Bridgeport, on/in connection with the‘diminution of school time. 
“ The Sanitary Condition of the School ; how should | Second, the adoption of a vast amount of machin- 
it be provided for?” “The question of health is|ery and routine. Third, the close confinement in 
always a most important one, whether we consider | fixed positions which scholars are made to undergo, 
it in its bearings upon the individual, the school, or | merely to give the school a better appearance. Un- 
the community. The greatest gifts of mind or of| der the limits of time he treated only of the first 
wealth are of little value without a healthy body | head. The chief remedy he suggested was the cut- 
with which to enjoy them. This subject is of es-| ting down of text-books and instructions to the few 
pecial importance to the young, for oftentimes in| important principles, leaving details for a future 


* erly perform them well, depends on the manner in 


youth are sown the seeds of disease, which bring | 
suffering and early death. Habits are formed | 
which entail weakness upon manhood and cause 
lifelong sorrow. Thousands squander in youth the 
strength which should have been kept for the real 
work of life. We are furnished in the beginning 
with a certain amount of vital force upon which we 
may draw. If we waste this vital force in child- 
hood, we shall have so much less for maturer years. 
If we use it aright, we shall have sufficient for hale, | 
hearty old age. When we consider that every vio- 
lation of nature’s laws brings its punishment as| 
surely as effect follows cause, and that continued | 
violation brings pain, disease, and premature death ; 
and when we consider that the future happiness or 
misery of an individual is dependent in a great de- 
gree upon the condition of the health, we begin to 
appreciate the importance of this subject. When 
we reflect that the human body is the most perfect 
and complete and wonderful specimen of God’s 
creative power, the abode of an immortal soul with 
almost infinite capacity for happiness or woe, whose 
highest development is attainable only in a body in | 
perfect health, and when we reflect that the moral 
welfare of this soul depends in a great degree upon 
the state of the body, we see still more clearly its 
vast importance. God _ has given us all important 
duties to discharge in life, and the ability to prop- 





which we use the strength he has given us.” He 
stated that “the sanitary condition of the schools 
depends more upon the parents of the pupils and 
upon the school building than upon the teacher,” 





ani sustained it by thoughtful ideas well expressed. 


mastery as occasion might demand. 

Rev. Dr. A. D. Mayo, of Springfield, Mass., said 
the object of the common school was to make good 
American citizens, and to obtain a knowledge which 
will carry them through life. He would have the 
children so taken care of as to insure healthy 
bodies. 

Mr. F. F. Barrows, of Hartford, spoke his con- 
currence in the sentiments expressed. 

Hon. B. G. Northrop remarked that less blame 
for failure to produce results should be charged to 
the schools, and more to the manner of bringing up 
at home. 

The afternoon exercise in this department con- 
sisted of map-drawing by a class of about one hun- 
dred pupils, under the supervision of Mr. L. L. 
Camp, of the Dwight School, New Haven. The 
work was done in a manner highly creditable to 
both teacher and class, and very entertaining to the 
audience. 

SECTION THIRD. 

This section, which had reference to primary 
teaching, had for its presiding officer Miss Celeste 
E. Bush, of the State Normal School at New Brit- 
ain. After a few apt preparatory remarks, Miss 
Bush introduced Miss N. E. Winton, of the South 
School, Hartford. This lady conducted a class of 
children, averaging perhaps nine years of age, in 
some pleasant exercises of object-teaching. The 
particular object under consideration was the eye. 
Miss Winton skilfully drew out from the class by 
an ingenious series of questions the names of the 
various parts of the eye, which names were then writ- 
ten upon the black-board and spelled by the pupils. 
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At the close of this exercise » Rev. Dr. Mayo, by general session in | the hall, which was s crowded to 


invitation of the presiding officer, made some inter- | its utmost capacity. 


esting remarks, somewhat as follows: “The great 


A series of musical exercises, choruses, sight- 


fault which I have noticed in the system of object-| singing, &c., were conducted by Prof. B. Jepson, 


-* m | 
teaching, is the idea that object-lessons are regard- | 


instructor in vocal music in the public schools, New 


ed as a little lesson given for relaxation or an|Haven. The class consisted of members of the 


amusement for the children. 


I claim that it is the | New Haven High School. The results were very 


only natural way for a child to be taught. The old- creditable to the well-known instructor. 


fashioned way was to take the child into the school 


room, shut him out from nature, and try to teach | 
him from a book containing characters of whose | 


Mr. D. P. Corbin, Principal of the Asylum Hill 
School, Hartford, followed with a paper entitled on 
the programme, “ Supervision,” but which, as he 


meaning he has not the slightest idea. I think the|announced, was on a somewhat different subject. 
way in which the first year at schovul should be| He said that “the proper supervision of school 


spent should be by taking the child and teaching 


matters, and the proper appreciation of school ben- 


him in a manner so that when he leaves the school | efits, are two important elements necessary for the 


at the close of the session he will be able to appre-| g 


ciate the large and grand universe which has been | 
opened for his instruction by Almighty God.” 
Miss C. B. Williams, of the Training School, New 


Haven, followed with a paper on “ Incentives in the | 


Primary School,” which will be found in a condensed 
form in the present number of the JouRNAL. 
Additional remarks on this subject were made by 


Prof. H. N. Camp, of New Britain ; Mr. N. A. Calkins, | 
of New York city ; and Mr. A. Parish, of New Haven. | 


Miss Elizabeth P. Peabody, of Cambridge, Mass., 


then spoke at some length on “ The relation of the | 


Kindergarten to Primary Schools, and what Teach- 
ers ought to know about Freebel’s System.” Her 
remarks covered much ground both in regard to 
Froebel’s life and system, and contained much val- 
uable information for teachers. As the much-re- 


spected lady’s voice was obscured by a severe | 


cold, her remarks reached the audience in a very 
disjointed way, and it would be impossible for us to 
give any creditable report of them. 

Mr. N. A. Calkins, Superintendent of the Pri- 
mary Schools of New York city, then contributed 


an interesting paper on “ Aims in Primary Teach- 


ing.” He affirmed that there is no part of the edu- 
cational field in which there exists so great a ne- 
cessity for the laborer to understand the character 
of the material on which the labor is expended, as 
the primary. The condition of the children when 
they enter the school is an important point. The 
first aim of the teacher should be to ascertain the 
extent and character of the mental growth of his 
pupils, and, as activity is a law of childhood, to fur- 


nish them constant occupation. The second aim 


‘should be to lead them to form habits of continued 


attention. 
GENERAL SESSION, 
At half-past three o'clock the Association met in 


growth and progress of education. However much 
'the cost of school buildings and_ school property 
| may be, it amounts to but little if the children do 
not regularly attend and in full force. The whole 
number of children in the public schools of Connec- 
ticut has been greatly inflated. While in reality 
there were last year 1,500 scholars in the Hartford 
schools, the number which appears in the report is 
3,000. The speaker deployed the fact of the great 
number of children who do not pretend to attend 
school, but are permitted to grow up in vagrancy, 
forming habits of vice which are likely to cling to 
‘them through life; and showed that out of one 
hundred children only forty-eight receive the bene- 
fits of education. The attendance since 1871 was 
decreased materially. In Massachusetts about 
fourteen more children in every one hundred are 
found in the public schools than in Connecticut. 
It was in consequence of the free-school law, the 
speaker thought, that there had been this gradual 
falling off in the attendance of children at the 
schools. The remedy is the proper appreciation of 
education. We need to have it preached thorough- 
ly in every town in the State ; and by correct su- 
pervision the improvement desired will be made. 
Although the speaker did not exactly urge compul- 
sory education, he wished proper steps to be taken 
to secure in the schools the whole number of chil- 
dren. The names of the youthful vagrants should 
be given to prosecuting officers, and in that way 
they would be compelled to enter school. Benevo- 
lence should be used in bringing these children 
forward. Once in school there should be induce-— 
ments held out to attend regularly ; the number of 
days a scholar had been tardy or absent should be 
noted, and a report made at the end of the term.— 

The next step to be taken, after having secured this 
full attendance, would be to have superior teachers. 
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and superior modes of teaching. Partiality, one of 
the worst evils among teachers, should be entirely 
rooted out. In their bearing toward the scholars 
they should neither be influenced by religion, na 

tionality, or any other cause.” At the conclusion 
ot the essay Mr. Corbin offered the following reso 

lution : 


“ Resolved, That the present low condition of education in Con- 
necticut strongly demands most vigorous educational impulse.” 


Mr. A. Parish remarked that this is an important 
subject, and that these facts, if true, should receive 
serious consideration. 


Hon. B. G. Northrop said that he was glad to 
have the fullest examination of this point, and the 
utmost freedom of expression and of suggestion in 
order that we might eradicate by mutual co-opera- 
tion the great evil of illiteracy. He gave a few 
reasons why, in matters of education, Massachu- 
setts might seem to stand ahead of Connecticut. 
One very important reason was that Connecticut 
was without the large number of high schools exist- 
ing in Massachusetts. In the latter State there 
were about one hundred and fifty high schools, each 
town in which there were five hundred families be- 
ing provided with one ; while here graduates from 
the lower grades of schools are many times obliged 
to go away from home if they strongly desire a 
higher education, and often cease their study at 
this point because of the inconvenience and ex- 
pense attaching to an education in another town. 
Besides this Connecticut has proportionately to its 
size more manufactories, and a larger foreign pop- 
ulation than Massachusetts. Education in this 
State is also retarded by a large influx of French 
Canadians, a most ignorant class, who, knowing 
nothing of the benefits of education, are perfeetly 
indifferent to it, permitting their children to run 
at large. 

The resolution of Mr. Corbin was then adopted. 

The report of the Committee on the ScHvoL 
JouRNAL was read. It recommended the merging 
of the Connecticut ScHoot JouRNAL into the 
proposed New England Fournal of Education, and 
that the Messrs. Northrop, Parish, and Chatfield, 
with the three editors of the ScHooL JouRNAL, be 
appointed a committee with full power to act for 
the Association in the matter of a school journal. 
The report was accepted, and the committee ap- 
pointed as recommended. The afternoon session 
was then adjourned. 

In the evening the Association met at half-past 
seven. Mr. Joseph Gile, chairman fro tem. of the 
Committee on Resolutions, read the following : 


Resolved, That we, constituting the twenty-eighth annual conven- 
tion of the Connecticut State Teachers’ Association, do recommend 
the omission from our school text-books, or from their use by our 
teachers, of many of the non-essential or less essential matters of 
detail now generally introduced, to the end that room may be made 
for studies more important to the pupil. 

Resolved, That we recommend the adoption of some well-di- 
gested and systematic course of scientific instruction more compre- 
hensive than any now in use in our public schools. 

Resolved, That we advise our teachers to make themselves better 
acquainted with the Kindergarten system of instruction, with a view 
to the possible introduction of some of its best features into our 
primary schools. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Association are hereby grate- 
fully tendered to the following persons : to the local committee for 
their valuable services, which kave contributed largely to the suc- 
cess of the meeting ; to the proprietors of the New Haven hotels, 
who have generally adapted their fares to the convenience of the 
assembled teachers ; to the officers of railroads granting free return 
tickets ; to the Board of Education of the city of New Haven, for 
the use of the High School building ; to Presidents Porter, and 
Chadbourne, Mr. George T. Angell, Miss Elizabeth P. Peabody, for 
their valuable addresses ; and to our retiring officers, Mr. H.C. 
Davis,who has so diligently provided for and so ably presided over our 
meeting for the the last two years, and Mr. Ralph H. Park, whose 
duties as Secretary, for the past four years, have been performed 
with the most creditable zeal and success. 


The report and the resolutions were at once ac- 
cepted. 

The committee on nominations reported as fol- 
lows: President—Ralph H. Park, New Haven. 
Vice Presidents — W. B. Dwight, New Britain; 
Mrs. T. W. T. Curtis, New Haven; Miss Mary J. 
Miner, Bridgeport; H. E. Sawyer, Middletown ; 
J. B. Lathrop, Norwich; Miss Mary B. Palmer, 
Danielsonville ; M. Spaulding, Rockville ; and C. 
L. Fellows, Wolcottville. Secretary—D. P. Cor- 
bin, Hartford. Treasurer—Park Hill, Bridgeport. 

These nominations were accepted and the per- 
sons nominated elected. 

The report of the treasurer, Mr. J. C. Stock- 
well, was presented and accepted. 

Mr. T. W. T. Curtis offered the following resolu- 


tions : 

Resolved, That, by the death of Mr. Samuel M. Capron, late 
Principal of the Hartford High School, this Association has lost 
one of its most beloved, useful and honored members. 

Resolved, That we contemplate, with grief not easily subdued, the 
early death of one so eminently gifted for noble work as a teacher. 

Resolved, That, in his professional devotion, in his zeal for the 
best self-culture, in his loving and gentle, yet strong and manly 
nature, and in his earnest Christian character, his life has for us all 
the force of an example well nigh faultless. 

Resolved, That we cherish his memory as of a brother beloved ; 
as of one who knew how to do good work, and did it ; of one who 
loved his pupils, and they knew it ; of one whose life was a constant 
honor to the name of scholar. teacher, man, and Christian; of one 
who, having well finished a good work on earth, has surely gone to 
receive his reward from the loving Master of us all. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be furnished by the 
| Secretary to the family of Mr. Capron and to the CONNECTICUT 
| SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

Mr. Curtis spoke as follows : 

These annual assemblies of ours offer us not only profit but 
pleasure. One of their strongest attractions is the friendly re- 
unions and greetings to which they invite us. No little of the 
profit these meetings give us is in the renewed inspiration and cour- 
age we get, as we set ourselves shoulder to shoulder once more, 
with strong and trusted fellow workers. How eagerly, as we 
gather, we look for the familiar face of one and another, who have 
won our respect,—our faith, perhaps,—our love. At our meeting 
a year ago, no one commanded more attention and respect for 
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his prominent ond weetel connexi on with our sessions than Mr 
SAMUEL M. CapRON, at that time Principal of the Hartford High 
Schooi. We miss htm to-night; all earthly places which his labor 
has made memorable will miss him evermore. In a life, compara- 
tively short, he wrought a work whose record is in heaven, and in 
the hearts of men, the wide world over. For his pupils now are | 
in all the earth, and from them all there comes to his grave a| 
common tribute of reverence, gratitude and tears. And yet there | 
is more cause for joy that such a man has lived, than for grief that | 
such a man has died. For through all the ages there shall be an | 
ever increasing number who shall live a better, a nobler life, because | 
he has lived. Thus endlessly reproductive is the power of a single | 
beneficent life. 

This is not the occasion, nor these brief moments the time to 


attempt any adequate tribute to Mr. Capron. He was a man so} 
complete, of so many rare gifts, that any brief endeavor to do 
him justice would be sure todo him wrong In his excellence as a 
teacher, he was almost unrivaled. As illustrating this, I here re 

call the testimony of an early pupil who, having graduated at Yale, 
afterwards graduated at the leading university of Germany and then 
studied at Oxford. Said he, ‘I have never known Mr. Capron’s 
equal as a teacher, in any institution either in America or Europe.” 
But it was the brotherly heart and life ot the man which won for 
him, apparently unconscious of it, the loving devotion of others, 
to adegree I have never seen equaled. To this lovingness of 
nature he added the purity of woman, the courage and strength of 
the sturdiest manliness, a wisdom that seemed born more of divine 
inspiration than of human calculations, Indeed, such were the | 
beauty and strength of his life, that it filled, like an atmosphere, | 
the city of his home—all hearts were his. In the homage of their | 
love and respect, he hadno rival. The tidings of his death carried | 
to every home a sense of personal bereavement. The language of 
the city press and pulpit was—“ It isa public calamity.” “ We | 
could have better spared any other man.” The city had worn no 

such aspect of universal sorrow since the day when Lincoln went to | 
his burial. And when that great assembly gathered to render their | 
last tearful homage to the memory of their beloved dead, their 

stricken hearts responded to their approving judgments, as, 

amidst the abundant floral offerings, they read the simple but fitting | 
words—* Mark tne ferfect man!” To the memory of him, thus | 
worthily revered and loved, we would, to-night, record the tribute 
of our respect. 


Prof. Wm. G. Sumner, of Yale College, on sec- 


ending the resolutions, remarked : | 


Mr. PRESIDENT : — I consider it a privilege to be allowed to | 
second these resolutions. I was one of the oldest of Mr. Capron’s 
pupils, for | was in the Hartford High School when he began to | 
teach there, and it is a pleasure to me to be allowed to express 


something of the feeling which I know animated all his old pupils, 
wherever they were scattered ; although they, like me, were unable 
to return and testify their affection at his grave. 
I may also venture to answer for a more limited circle of his 

pupils—those who have become teachers themselves. It is one of 
the greatest rewards a teacher can enjoy to know that his pupils, 
themselves become teachers, are perpetuating’ his methods and 
traditions of education, and thus carrying on his influence to re 

center generations. It is also one of the highest tributes that can 
be offered to the memory of a teacher for his pupils, themselves 
become teachers, to acknowledge that they have referred back the 


get 


tcale mueatines f As as 7” Sn ’ : ‘ ’ 

ditncult questions of discipline and practical policy which perplex 
them to the remembered policy of their own teachers. I am bound 
to acknowledge, nut to satisfy the requirement of the occasion, but 





because it is true, that Mr. Capron’s example in this respect has 


1 30 to others 


been of great value to me, and I know that it has beer 
of his pupils also who have become teachers. I never knew aman 
who manifested such zwwisdom in the management of 


ms relations to 


his pupils. He affected no peculiar dignity or reserve ; he did not 


' animals.” 





ory to hedge himself in any artificial protection of that kind in his 
relations with his pupils. On the contrary, he was easy and fa- 
miliar, but without sacrificing the least respect, or ever giving 
room for any mistake in regard to his position and what was due 
to it. The youngest and most inexperienced could never make 
any mistake in this respect, but rather learned, from intercourse 
with his teacher, at the same time how to respect others and com- 
mand respect for himself. Mr. Capron’s discipline, therefore, 
while it was thorough, and I may say severe, was attained without 
friction. It never chafed his pupils, but was consistent with their 
affection. 

His example has always risen before me, also, as a proof of the 
value of high breeding in an instructor. There is no arena in the 
world like the schoolroom for the exercise of high and severely 
trained virtues, just as there is no arena like it for the action 
| of the contrary vices. A school gains an organic life; it creates an 
atmosphere of its own, which exerts an educating power on every 
child who enters it, and what that influence shall be depends on 
the character which presides over it. It is not by labored precepts 
and explanations, nor by petting and coaxing, nor yet by school 
machinery of marks and discipline that we can create ina school 
the atmosphere which we desire, or start those traditions of fidelity 
to duty, truthfulness, honor, and noble ambition, which, if they 
once become well founded in an institution, are priceless. I knew 
of only one way in which these high virtues can be taught. I owe 
it to Mr. Capron’s example that I believe that they can be taught 
in the daily life of a faithful teacher, When I look back upon my 
own school days, recal] the thousand incidents of the school room, 
and remember also my school mates on whom his influence was 
distinctly apparent, I know that he wrought a work upon us which 
no examinations ever could bring out, but whose effects will be far 
more valuable than our book knowledge, wherever we may be 
scattered, as long as we live. It is fitting, therefore, that we, his 
old pupils, should acknowledge our debt to him, and our love for 
him ; it is fitting that the city in which he lived should declare its 
inexhaustible gratitude to him, and it is fitting that his name should 
be mentioned with highest honor in this assembly of the profession 
which he adorned. 


Mr. Geo. T. Angell, of Boston, then addressed 
the assembly on “ The importance and methods of 
teaching kindness and merciful treatment of dumb 
There was quite a commingling of sad 
dening descriptions of the sufferings of animals 
at the hand of man, with witty remarks and apt 
suggestions to teachers as to their duty in this 
regard. : 

Dr. Mayo made a short address on the consol- 
idation of the primary and grammar departments 
of schools, believing that they should be so man- 
aged that children will not only leave their stud- 
ies well learned in that knowledge commonly set 
down for them, but with an education which 
would fit them to meet the world fully. 

Mr. Ralph H. Park, the president of the Asso- 
ciation for the ensuing year, next made a short 
salutatory address, after which the doxology was 
sung, and the convention adjourned sine die. 


The supreme court of Ohio has decided that 
sending a dun to a man on a postal card is unlaw- 
ful as well as saucy. 
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Book Notices. 
a 
Suaw’s New History oF ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LIT- 

ERATURE. Prepared on the basis of Shaw’s Manual, 

by Truman J. Backus, A.M. Published by Sheldon 

& Co., New York. 

This is one of the few books on the subject, peculiarly 
adapted for public school use. We can heartily com- 
mend it to our teachers. It does not pretend to be an 
elaborate treatise upon all of the collateral subjects in- 
volved in an extended study of the subject. But in a 
simple, concise, and logical manner, it presents an out- 
line history of our English Literature. It shows the 
growth of the language, and dwells upon the lives of 
those writers who have most largely contributed to its 
higher development. 

The criticisms are just, and the works of the best au- 
thors are so commented upon as to incite interest on 
the part of the student to read and study for himself 
A charming feature of the work is the careful classifi- 
cation of writers and writings. This is rendered hap- 
pily objective by the use of diagrams, which also serve 
as resumés of the various topics. 





A Manuva oF Myruotocy. By Alexander S. Mur- 
ray, Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities in 
the British Museum. Published by Scribner, Arm 
strong & Co., New York. 

This is a book that we are very happy to put in our 
library, and is a desirable work for any family where 
there are young readers to be educated. ‘The literature 
of our language abounds in words, figures, and _allu- 
sions that can only be fully understood by one who has 
studied the religions or mythologies of Greece, Rome, 
Egypt, the Hindoos, the old Germans, and the Norse- 
men. A former edition of Murray’s Mythology had a 
large sale by reason of its beauty and excellence. The 
present edition is in still handsomer style, there is a 
larger number of illustrations, and it is enriched by ad- 
ditional chapters on Eastern and Northern mythology. 
Forty-five plates ; $2.25. 





SHELDON’s FourtH Reaper. New York: Scribner, 

Armstrong & Co. 

We examined, first, the mechanical and artistic execu- 
tion of this book, and found it printed on fine, white 
paper, in large, clear type, with abundant and beautiful 
illustrations, and well bound. We next turned over the 
pages to look at the selections. Attached to the pieces 
we read the names of a number of the best authors in 
our language. We noticed the great variety in the se- 
lections from both prose and poetic writings,—orator- 
ical, descriptive, narrative ; grave and gay, lively and se- 
rious — touching a multitude of subjects. We then 
handed the book to two of our little friends, and ob- 
served that each clung to it as to a romance until they 
had read almost every page in it. That was enough. 
We give our vote for this book. 





ELEMENTARY GroGRAPHY, Taught by means of Pic- 
tures, Charts, Maps, Diagrams, Map Drawing, and 
‘Blackboard Exercises. By James Monteith. A. S. 
Barnes & Co., New York and Chicago. Price 80 
cents by mail, post-paid. 

Several of the good points in this book are noted on 
the title-page as quoted above. ‘The text is well and 
sensibly written, the suggestions in fine-print to teachers 
and pupils are full of good sense, the pictures teach a great 
deal, the topical reviews and diagrams are well con- 
ceived. Possibly too much is attempted for a first book 
in geography. We would be proud of a class of Gram- 
mar School pupils who had completely learned all it 
contains and suggests. If taken asa first book,it may 
be used a long time. 





ComPLETE ARITHMETIC, Theoretical and Practical. 
By William G. Peck, LL.D., professor of Mathemat- 
ics and Astronomy in Columbia College and the 
School of Mines. A. S. Barnes & Co., New York 
and Chicago ; 1874. By mail go cents. 

The design of this book is to furnish in a small com: 
pass “all the principles of arithmetic required by the 
student, the man of business, and the artisan.” The 
author has shown his practical acquaintance with the 
business of teaching by rejecting much superfluous 
matter that encumbers too many arithmetics, and by 
the simple, concise, common-sense character of his defi- 
nitions. There is an abundance of examples for prac- 
tice, and not too much of explanation and demonstra- 
tion. In these respects the book contrasts favorably 


with some others. 





An INTRODUCTION TO ALGEBRA. By Edward Olney. 

Published by Sheldon & Co., New York City. 

One of the neatest books of its kind in respect to 
both the publishers’ and the author’s work. The bind- 
ing and the choice paper and print make it very attract- 
ive. As the title shows, it does not go much beyond 
the outlines of the various topics, yet it takes the stu- 
dent into radicals and quadratics. It is a model for 
simplicity, clearness, and correctness. Its treatment 
of exponents, integral, fractional, and negative, is ad- 
mirable. The book is worth getting for this point alone. 





A HicHeR AritHMEtTic. By G. B. Quackenbos, LL.D. 
Published by Appleton & Co., New York city. 
Intended for the use of high schools, academies, and 

institutions of similar grade. To meet the present pop- 

ular demands, there is an attempt made in this book to 
introduce the practical method of calculation, etc., used 
in business houses. This excellent intention is not, 
however, in our opinion, carried out to any adequate de- 
gree in this arithmetic. This number of Quackenbos’ 
Mathematical Series is a very fair text-book for classes. 





A Manua oF AritTHMETIC. By Wm. G. Peck, LL.D. 
Published by A. S. Barnes & Co., New York and 
Chicago. 

Intended as a manual of instruction for those need- 
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ing sufficient arithmetical knowledge for business pur- 
poses, without having time for an extended course. 
The name of its author is a sufficient guarantee of its 
excellence. 





AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF GENERAL BIOL- 
ocy. By Thomas C. MacGinley. Published by G. 
P. Putnam & Sons, New York City. 

A succinct exposition of the laws of life as manifested 
in a few well-marked typical beings, as a nucleus for the 
study of life in other animals. An excellent little hand- 
book on the subject. 





The International Review for November and Decem- 
ber completes the first volume, and contains the follow- 
ing articles: International Communication by Lan- 
guage, by Philip Gilbert Hamerton ; History of Ameri- 
can Architects at the National Capitol, by James Q. 
Howard ; Iron Supplies and Manufactures of the U. S., 
by Prof. John D. Newberry, M.D., Columbia College ; 
Study of Greek and Latin Classics, by Prof. Elliott, 
D.D., Western Theological Seminary, Chicago; Di- 
vorce, by Hon. N. H. Davis, South Carolina ; The Do- 
mestic Commerce of the United States, by Hon. S. 
Shellabarger, of Ohio. The publishers state that “an 
ever-present question has been, whether it could best 
fulfill its mission in the direction of a monthly or quar- 
terly.” The decision is to leave the form to be deter- 
* mined by circumstances. Each number will stand for 
itself. “ Fixed as ever in its aims and opinions, it will 
seek to be as plastic as possible in its forms.” The 
list of contributors for 1875 contains some of the strong 


est literary and scientific names of this country and Eu- 
rope. The number for January will contain the reply 
of Dr. McCosh to the Belfast Address of Professor 
Tyndall. 


The School Record is a handsome monthly paper, pub- 
lished at St. Albans, Vermont. The September num- 
ber is received, and is filled with able and interesting 
educational matter. The last page is occupied with 
statistics of the St. Albans schools, lists of ‘“ Honor 
Pupils,” “ Pupils who have not been absent or tardy,” 
etc. Such a paper is no doubt a valuable auxiliary to 
the educational forces of the town, and it deserves a 
liberal support. 


Old and New for November contains chapters 47—50 
of The Way we Live Now; No. tt of Our Sketching 
Club ; Another Dish of Lunch, by J. E. Babson ; Jef- 
fries Wyman, by Prof. Burt G. Wilder ; and ,as usual, a 
good variety in the Examiner and other departments. 
This number continues the detes:able practice of inter- 
leaving the body of the magazine with advertisements. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Resumé of Ancient and Modern History from the 
Deluge to the Present Time.” Designed to accompany 
Hawes’ Chronological Chart of Universal History, for 
Schools and Families. By S. Hawes, author of Syn- 
chronology of Ancient and Modern History, Historical 
Chart, etc. ; 60 pp. with a chart. New York: F. R. 
Reed & Co. 


BuTtLer’s New Map or CoNnnecticut.—A new wall 
'map of Connecticut for the schools of the State should 
be hailed with delight, not only by the teachers but also 
by the parents of the pupils. A new map should be 
better than any in existence, and should be as perfect 
as can be made by the material on hand and accessible 
to the map-maker. First the United States Coast Sur. 
vey furnishes everything in regard to the coast, the har- 
bors, the islands, and the sound. There should be 
nothing lacking here, and any mistakes or omissions are 
almost inexcusable. A mere cursory glance shows that 
an island of considerable size near New London is not 
shown. This island being owned largely by parties in 
this city, makes the omission noticeable here.* In the 
other towns we must expect criticisms to be made by 
every neighborhood. It would be a marvel if every 
boundary and the location of every village be correct. 
The area of the State is put down at 4,750 square miles. 
We venture the assertion that not a man living knows 
the area of the State within fifty square miles. Some- 
time when our legislature can see the importance of a 
survey of the State, its exact boundaries and its exact 
size may be known. ‘This map, as a whole, is highly 
creditable to the publishers whose Mitchelks Geographies 
are so largely used in the State. It is the best State 
map now in existence for the office and the home as 
well as for the schoolroom. 





EW YORK STATE 
EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL, 
ILLUSTRATED. Nearly Six Hundred Pages per Year. 
SERIES OF ARTICLES ON” SPECIAL TOPICS 
BY THE BEST WRITERS. 
LARGE CLUBBING LIST WITH STANDARD PUBLICATIONS. 
Ranks as one of the very Best of the Educational publications. 


AGENTS WANTED 


To whom liberal com- 
? missions will be given. 


O. R. BURCHARD, 
Freponia, N. Y. 
429 2t 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT ! 
. REVOLUTION in the STUDY OF HISTORY. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


A Chart of Universal History, 


From the Deluge to the Present Time. 


Send for Prospectus, or 10 cents for Specimen Copy. 





| This Chart is neatly engraved, colored, and mounted ; size, 36 
| by 52 inches ; unique, complete, and simple, representing the out- 
| lines or historical boundaries of Nations and States as clearly as 
| their geographical boundaries are represented on a Map. It is 
| adapted to the use of Schools of all grades, and families. Also a 
| very full Synchronology of History, ancient and modern, which 
| Serves as a valuable key to the Chart. Sample copies of these and 
| other publications furnished to School Officers and Teachers, for 
examintion at reduced prices. 

We offer extra inducements to Teachers, Students, ard other 
competent persons, to introduce our publications into schools and 
amilies, Send for circulars. 


F. R. REED & CO., Pustisuers, 


121 Nassau Street, New York. 
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“Unquestionably the best sustained work of the kind 


in the World.” ‘ 
Harper’s Magazine, 
ILLUSTRATED. 


The ever increasing circulation of this excellent monthly proves its continued 
adaptation to popular desires and needs. Indeed, when we think intu how many 
homes it penetrates every month, we must consider it as one of the educators as 
well as entertainers of the public mind, for its vast popularity has been won by no 
appeal to stupid prejudices or depraved tastes.— Boston Globe. 

The character which this Magazine possesses tor variety, enterprise, artistic 
wealth, and literary culture that has- kept pace with, if it has not led the times, 
should cause its conductors to regard it with justifiable complacency. It also 
entitles them to a great claim upon the public gratitude The Magazine has done 
good and not evil all the days of its life.— Brooklyn Eagle. 

TERMS: 
Postage free to all Subscribers in the United States. 
Harper's Magazine, one year, ° . . . . 

$4 00 includes prepayment of U. S_ postage by the publishers. 

Subscriptions to Harfers’s Magazine, Weekly, and Bazar, to ore address for 
one year, $10.00; or, two of Harper's Periodicais, to one address for one year, 
$7.00; postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Weekly, cr Bazar will be supplied 
gratis for every Club of Five Subscribers at $4 00 each, in one remittance ; or Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy ; postage tree. 

Back Numbers can be supplied at any time. 

A Complete Set of aaog apis Magazine, now comprising 49 Volumes, in neat 
cloth binding, will be sent by express, freight at expense of purchaser, for $2.25 
per volume. Single volumes, by mail, postpaid, $3 00, Cloth cases, for binding, 
58 cents, by mail,, postpaid. 

ddress HARPER & BROTHERS, New Youk 


#4 00 





“A Complete Pictorial History of the Times.’ — “The 
best, cheapest, and most successful Family Paper 
in the Union.” 


' Harper’s Weekl 
9 
ILLUSTRATED. 

The Weekly is the ablest and most powerful illustrated periodical published in 
this country. Its editorials are scholarly and convincing, and carry much weight. 
Its illustrations of current events are full and fresh, and are prepared by our best 
designers. With a circulation of 150,000, the Weekly is read by at least half a 
million persons, and its influence as an organ of opinion is simply tremendous. 
The Weekly maintains a positive position, and expresses decided views on politi- 
cal and social problems.—Louisville Courier-Fournal. = | . 

Its articles are models of high toned discussion, and its pictorial illustrations are 
often corroborative arguments of no small force.—NV. ¥. Exam, and Chronicle. 

Its papers upon existent questions and its inimitable cartoons help to mold the 
sentiments of the country.— Pittsburgh Commercial. 

TtRMs: 
Postage free to all Subscribers in the United States. 
Harper's Weekly, one year. ° ° ° ‘ ° ° 

$4.00 includes prepayment of U. S. postage by the publishers. 

Subscriptions to Harper's Magazine, Weekly, and Bazar, to one_address for 
one year, $1000; or, two ot Harper’s Periodicals, to one address for one year, 
$7.00; postage free. F ‘ : 

An extra copy of either the Magazine, Weekly, or Bazar will be supplied gratis 
for every Club of Five Subscribers at $4.00 each, in one remtttatce ; or, Six 
Copies tor $20.00, without extra copy ; postage free. 

jack Numbers can be supplied at any time _ bt : 

The Annual Volumes ot Harfer’s Weekly, in neat cloth binding, will be sent 
by express, free of expense, tor $7.00 each. A complete set, comprising Eighteen 
Volumes, sent on recerpt of cash at the rate of $5 25 per volume, freight at expense 


of purchaser. : 
Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


$4 00 





“A Repository of Fashion, Pleasure, and Instruction.” 


Harper’s Bazar, 


ILLUSTRATED. 


The Bazar is edited with a contribution of tact and talent that we seldom find in 
any journai ; and the journal itself is the organ of the great world of fashion.— 
Boston Traveller. : 

The Bazar commends itself to every member of the household—to the children 
by droll and pretty pictures, to the young ladies by its fashion-plates in endless 
variety, to the provident matron by its patterns for the children’s clothes, to ater- 
Saintes by its tasteful designs for embroidered slippers and luxurious dressing- 
gowns. But the reading-matter of the Bazar is uniformly of great excellence. 
The paper has acquired a wide popularity for the fireside enjoyment it affords.— 
N. Y. Evening Post. 

TERMS: 


Postage free to all Subscribers in the United States. 
Harper's Bazar, one year, >: ‘ i F » 2 . $400 

$4.00 includes prepayment of U. S. postage by the publishers. 

Snbscriptions to Harfer’s Magazine, Weekly, and Bazar, to one address fer 
nee year, $10 00; or, two of Harper's Periodicals, to onc address for one year, 

7.00; postage free. é ‘ 

An Extra Co y of either the Magazine, Weekly, or Bazar will be supplied 
Se for every Chub of Five Subscribers at $4.00 each, in one remittance; or, 

ix Copies tor $20,00, without extra copy ; postage free. 

Back Numbers can be supplied at any time. OP ere 

The seven volumes of Harfer's Bazar, for the years 1868, ’69, ’70,’71, °72+ 73 
’74, elegantly bound in green mvrocco cloth, will be sent by express, treight pre- 
paid, for $7.00 each 

Newspapers are not to copy this advertisement without the express orders of 


APPLETON’S AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA; 
NEW REVISED EDITION. 


Entirely re-written by the ablest writers on every subject. Printed 
Srom new type, and illustrated with Several Thousand En- 
gravings and Maps. 





The work originally published under the title of THE New 
AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA was completed in 1863, since which time 
the wide circulation which it has attamed in all parts of the United 
States, and the signal developments which have taken place in every 
branch of science, literature, and art, have induced the editors and 
publishers to submit it to an exact and thorough revision, and to 
issue a new edition entitled THE AMERICAN CYCLoPaDIA,. 

Within the last ten years the progress of discovery in every de- 
partment of knowledge has made a new work of reference an im- 
| perative want. 

The movement of political affairs has kept pace with the dis- 
coveries of science, and their fruitful application to the industrial 
and useful arts and the convenience and refinement of social life, 
Great wars and consequent revo}utions have occurred, involving 
national changes of peculiar moment. The civil war of our own 
country, which was at its height when the last volume of the old 
work appeared, has happily been ended, and a new course of com- 
mercial and industrial activity has been commenced. 

Large accessions to our geographical knowledge have been made 
by the indefatigable explorers of Africa. 

The great political revolutions of the last decade, with the natural 
result of the lapse of time, have brought into public view a multitude 
of new men, Whose names are in every one’s mouth, and of whose 
lives every one is curious to know the particulars. Great battles 
have been fought and important sieges maintained, of which the 
details are as yet preserved only inthe newspapers or in the transient 
publications of the day, but which ought now to take their place in 
permanent and authentic history. 

In preparing the present edition for the press, it has accordingly 
been the aim of the editors to bring down the information to the 
latest possible dates, and to furnish an accurate account of the 
most recent discoveries in science, of every fresh production of 
literature, and of the newest inventions in the practical arts, as 
well as to give a succinct and original record of the progress of 
political and historical events. 

The work bas been begun after long and careful preliminary labor, 
and with the most ample resources for carrying it on to a successful 
termination. . 

None of the original stereotype plates have been used, but every 
page has been printed on new type, forming in fact a new Cyclopz- 
dia, with the same plan and compass as its predecessor, but with a 
far greater pecuniary expenditure, and with such improvements in 
its composition as have been suggested by longer experience and 
enlarged knowledge. 

The illustrations which are introduced for the first time in the 
present edition have been added not for the sake of pictorial effect, 
but to give greater lucidity and force to the explanations in the text. 
They embrace all branches of science and of natural history, and 
depict the most famous and remarkable features of scenery, archi- 
tecture and art, as well as the various processes of mechanics and 
manufactures. Although intended for instruction rather than em- 
bellishment, no pains have been spared to insure their artistic 
excellence ; the cost of their execution is enormous, and it is 
belleved they will find a welcome reception as an admirable feature 
of the Cyclopedia, and worthy of its high character. 

This work is sold to Subscribers only, payable on delivery of each 
volume. It will be completed in sixteen large octavo volumes, each 
containing about 8co pages, fully illustrated with several thousand 
Wood Engravings, and with numerous colored Lithographic Maps. 


PRICE AND STYLE OF BINDING. 


In extra Cloth, per vol., . P - ‘ $5 co 
‘In Library Leather, per vol., ° ° . - 600 
In Half Turkey Morocco, per vol., . ° . 7 00 

In Half Russia, extra gilt, per vol., . . - 86cO 

In Full Morocco, antique, gilt edges, per vol., . . 10 CO 

* In Full Russia, per vol,  . «© + «© « 1000 


Six volumes now ready. Suceeding volumes, until completion, 
will be issued once in two months. 

*,* Specimen pages of THE AMERICAN CYGLOP4:DIA, showing 
type, illustrations, etc., will be sent gratis, on application, 
First CLass: CANVASSING AGENTS WANTED. 


Address the Publishers, 
D. APPLETON & CO., 





H 
Anrer & BROTHERS. secs HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





vii 549 and 551 Broadway, NEW YOK 4«. 
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Sheffield Scientific School _ 
OF YALE COLLEGE. 


This Department of Yale College affords to Undergraduates and 
Postgraduate Students the choice of advanced systematic instruction 
in Mathematics, Engineering, Mechanics, Physics, Chemistry, 
Metallurgy, Natural History, Mineralogy, Geology, Physical Geo- 
graphy, etc., with French, German, English, Drawing, etc. Pro- 
grammes sent on oo 

NEW HAVEN, Conn., 1873 


JE w E LAY &S o A P, P 
PRICE 25 CENTS. 
repa red of the purest materials, expressly for cleaning fine 


Gold, Silver, and Plated Jewelry. 


Warranted to contain nothing injurious, Acts de Magic 

in restoring to its ORIGINAL BRILLIANCY all kinds of Jew- 
ELRY AND PRECIOUS STONFS without risk of damage to the most 
delicate article. Sold by Jewelers and Druggists. ‘On receipt of 
price will send cake of Soap, postage paid, to any address. 


Ill I-12 


x SAML. M. MILLER, 57 Linerry Sr., N.Y. 
RYANT’S 
CELESTIAL INDICATOR. 
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This is a new apparatus for facilitating the study of Astronomy. 


sons ; the earth’s axial motion ; the precession of the equinoxes ; nutation ; tides ; 
eclipses, both solar and lunar ; the change of the pole star ; changes in the declin- 


ation and right ascension of stars ; the difference between the sideral and tropic al 
years ; the retrogradation of the signs of the zodiac ; the revolution of the moon’s 
} 


nodes, etc. 

Accompanying the apparatus is a short Treatise on Astronomy, descriptive of 
the same, and illustrating how to use the instrument. An hour’s time will enable 
the teacher to become familiar with the subject and with the instrument impart 
more information by illustration, with the INDICATOR, than is usually gained by 


pupils during their entire course. 
&™ The apparatus is made of brass; is simple and durable in construction ; | 


is not liable to get out of order. It occupies about a cubic foot, and is carefully | 
boxed for shipment to any part of the country. Price $25.00. 365 


ta The CONN. SCHOOL JOURNAL, New Haven, Conn., will give 
pecial terms on the INpicaTor during June and July. Write for particulars. 


i The Connecticut School ¥ Penreae 


f It is intended | 
to illustrate clearly to children and to adults thevarious phenomena of the heav- | 
enly bodies—the motion of the earth around the sun, and the changes of the sea- | 


CONNECTICUT 
eae NoRMAL £CHOOL, 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


This institution is now in successful operation, with a large num- 
ber of pupils. Thorough instruction is here given, FIRST, in the 
branches of the study required to be taught in the public schools, 
and, SECOND, in the best methods uf teaching those branches. 


| 


Applicants for admission must be at least sixteen years of age, 
must declare their full intention of teaching in the public schools of 
Connecticut, and must pass a satisfactory examination in Reading, 
Spelling, Writing, Arithmetic, Geography and English Grammar. 


The full course of study occupies two years. It is expected that 


~ lany graduate of a High School can take the course in one year. 


| The School year is divided into two terms of twenty weeks each, 
| and a new class is formed only at the beginning of a term. 


| Examination for admission is held on Monpay, the first day of 
| 
|each term, at two o’clock, P.M. 

The present Term closes on Friday, January 22, 1875 ; and the 


| next Term opens on Monday, Feb. 1, 1875, at 2 P. M. 


For catalogue, address, at New Britain, 


[II Itt] I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 





Joseph Gillott’s Steel Pens, 


OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY, 


JOSEPH 


TRADE MARK: GILLOTTS, § Ot Descriptive Name and 


Designating Number. 


Warranted. 
The well-known Original and Popular Numbers, 
| 303, 404, 170, 351. 332, 


| 

With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers, 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 

. gt John Street, New York, 

HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 2 











THE SCIENCE OF ASTHETICS ; 
The Nature, Kinds, Laws, and Uses of Beauty. 


BY 
PROF. H. N. DAY, 
Author of “ Logical Praxis,” “ Rhetoric,” “ Logic,” &c. 


The price of Day’s Aisthetics is $2.25. 
gle copies, for examination, for $1.25. Liberal discount for first 
ntroduction. Sent postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 
C. C. CHATFIELD & CO., New Haven, Conn, 








ALWAYS ASE YOUR STATIONER FOR ESTERBROOER’S PENS: 


Teachers furnished sin- 
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JO MORE “JUGGLING WITH NUMBERS.” 








Peck’s Arithmetics. 





By the distinguished Professor of Mathematics 
in Columbia College. 








These works are just completed by the issue of the “ First Les- 
sons,” and the attention of Teachers is invited to them in the con- | 
fident belief that they will meet with the highest approbation and 
success, 

Dr. Peck believes in teaching science pure and simple ; not ig- 
noring convenient methods, but divesting them of the mass of verb- 
iage and roundabout make-shifts, with which too many modern 
Arithmetics have contributed to “the confusion of learning.” His 
rules and processes are models at once of brevity and clearness, 





THE SERIES. 


1. Pock’s First Lessons in Numbers. 30 cents. 
Embracing Primary and Mental Arithmetic. 


2. Peck’s Manual of Practical Arithmetic. 


An excellent “Brief Course.” 


50 cents. 


3. Peck’s Complete Arithmotic. 90 cents. 


Theoretical and Practical. 


Either volume will be sent to any Teacher’s address for exami- 
nation on receipt of half-price, or the whole set for 75 cts. The 
books will be furnished for Introduction at the customary reduced 
rates, 





READ WHAT PRACTICAL TEACHERS SAY! 


(Specimens of many.) 

Our School Board will see to it that no other book is used here 
on the subject of Arithmetic. So you see I show my appreciation 
of Prof. Peck’s good work in a practical way. Asa whole the book 
is BY FAR the best we have. It is free from that JUGGLING WITH 
NUMBERS which many authors introduce, and which they falsely 
call “Analysis.” Prof. Peck has written for intelligent teachers, 
and he has given them a most serviceable book.—Supt. C. M. 
Harrison, Ca/dwell, N. F. 

I have found the Arithmetic, like Prof. Peck’s other works, com- 
bining very happily brevity and accuracy of statement, simplicity 
and carefulness of treatment. I propose to mention it in our cata- 
logue as the one which we recommend for use in preparation for 
college.—Prof. SAMUEL Hart, Jrinity College. 


. 





?@— Send for tne Publishers’ Descriptive Catalogue of 400 
Standard Text-Books, 


A.S. BARNES & CO., 


111 & 113 William Street, New York, 
or 113 & 115 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 


HI, M. CABLE, General Agent, 





“Every Saturday” Merged in The Living Age. 


ae eaakaal The most eminent authors of the day, 
such as Prof. Max Muller, Prof. Tyndall, 
Dr. W. B. Carpenter, Prof. Huxley, Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone, The Duke of Argyll, 
R. A. Proctor, Jas. Anthony Froude, C. 
Kingsley, Matthew Arnold, Arthur 
Helps, Anthony Trollope, Mrs. Muloch, 
Miss Thackeray, Mrs. Oliphant, Wm. 
Black, Geo. MacDonald, Erckmann-Chat- 
rian, Ivan Turguenieff, Jean Ingelow, Alfred Tennyson, 
Robert Browning, and many others, are represented in 
the pages of 


Littetyt’s Livine AGE. 


The Livinc AGz has been published for more than thirty years, with the warm- 
est support of the best men of the country. It has admittedly continued to stand 
‘*at the head of its class,’’ and its sucess is now greater than ever before, It 
has absorbed its younger competitor, “ EVERY SATURDAY,” and is without 
a rival in its special field, 

A weekly migazine, of sixty-four pages, Tuk Livinc AGe gives more than 


THREE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 


double-column octavo pages of reading matter yearly, forming four Jarge volumes. 
It presents in an expensive form, considering its great amount of matter, with 
freshness, owing to its weekly issu2, and with a satisfactory completeness attempt- 
ed by no other pubiication, the best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, ‘lales, Poetry, 
Scientific, Biographical, Historical, and Political Information, from the entire 
body of Foreign Periodical Literature. 

During the coming year, the serial and skort stories of the 


LEADING FOREIGN AUTHORS 


will be given, together with an amount unxapproached by any other periodical in 
the world, of the best literary and scientific matter of the day, from the pens of 
the above named, and many other, foremost living Essayists, Scientists, Critics, 
Discoverers, and Editors, representing every department of knowledge and prog- 
ress, 

The importance of Tue Livinc AGe to every American reader, as the only sat- 
isfactorily fresh and COMPLETE compilation of an indispensable current liter- 
ature—indisfensable because it embraces the productions of 


THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS 


in all branches of Literature, Science, Art, and Politics—is sufficiently indicated 


by the following recent 
OPINIONS: 


“* Simply indispensable to any one who desires to keep abreast of the thought 
of the age in any department of science or literature.” — Boston Fournal, 

“* Reproduces the best thoughts of the best minds of the civilized world, upon 
all topics of living interest.” —Philadelphia Inquirer. 

‘*In no other single publication can there be found so much of sterling literary 
excellence."—NV. Y. Evening Post. 

‘** The best of all our eclectic publications,” —The Nation, New York. 

“And the cheapest. A monthly that comes every week."—The Advance, 
Chicago. 

** The ablest essays, the most entertaining stories, the finest poetry of the Eng- 
lish language, are here gathered together.” —J//. State Fournad, 

“‘ With it alone a reader may fairly keep up with all that is important in the 
literature, history, politics, and science of the day.”— The Methodist, N. Y. 

‘- A pure and perpetual reservoir and fountain of entertainment and instruction. 
—Hon. Robert C. Winthrop. 

“ The best periodical in America.”—Rev. Dr. Cuyler. 

“ It has no equal in any country.” —PAiladelphia Press. 

“ Its publication in weekly numbers g ves to it a great advantage over its month- 
ly contemporaries in the spirit and freshness of its contents.”—Zhe Pacific, San 
Francisco. 

“ The more noted new novels appear as serials, and the most distinguished for- 
eign thinkers in criticism, science, and art are represented in its pages. . . . 

It is the only compilation that presents with a satisfactory completeness, as well 
as freshness, the best literature of the almost innumerable and generally inaccess- 
ible European quarterlies, monthlies, and weeklies—a literature embracing the 
productions of the ablest and most cultured writers living. It is, therefore, indis- 
pensable to every one who desires a thorough compendium of all that is admirable 
and noteworthy in the literary world.” — Boston Post. 

PusLisHED WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage. Volume begins Janus 
ary 1. New subscribers remitting now will receive the intervening numbers 
gratis, Address LITTELL & GAY, Boston. 


Club Prices for the best Home and Foreign Literature. 


{** Possessed of THe Livinc AGE and one or other of our vivacious American 
monthlies, a subscriber will find himself ix command of the whole situation.”— 
Phila. Bulletin.) 

For $10 00 (covering the prepayment of postage on both periodicals, instead of 
for $10 oo with postage not prepaid, as heretofore) THe Livinc AGz and either 
one of the American /our-dollar monthly Magazines (or Harfer’s Weekly or Bae 
zar, or Appleton’s Fournal, weekly) will be sent for a year; or, for $9 50, THE 
Livinc AGz and Scribner’s S¢. Nicholas. Address as above. cc&csj 

















A BARGAIN IN BOOKS. 


FIVE SETS OF KEBLE’S COMPLETE WORKS, including Prose and 
Poetry. Three vols. extra muslin, gilt top. Published at $6.00 per set. Sent by 
mail, postage prepaid, at $3.75 PER SET. 

THE COLLEGE BOOK STORE, 





32 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


13-tf New Haven, Conn, 























iv The Connecticut School Fournal. 








A Book for Teachers. 
THE ART OF COMPUTATION, 


By D. W. GOODRICH, 


The well-known Lightning Calculator of the Erie Railway, and a 
practical Teacher of many years experience, should be in the hands 
of all who are interested in Education. Note these features: 


1. It makes practicable the use of Pairs of Figures in Multipli- 
cation, 

2. It contains an account of the famous Rapid Reckoners of this 
and other countries, with explanation of their systems. 

3. It gives the Contractions used by skilled Accountants of every 
profession, many of them never before published. 

4. It comprises the fullest set of Practical Tables ever published. 

5. It explains the Technical Rules of Measurement adopted by 
Mechanics of every class. 

6. It teems with Problems, Practical, Speculative, and Amusing, 
thus becoming a most desirable companion at Examination, 

7. It is fully illustrated and beautifully bound. 

8. It has uniquely connected with it a Calendar, which can be 
instantly adjusted, Old Style or New Style, to any month in any 
year from A.D. I to A.D. 3,000. 


Third edition, revised and enlarged ; 206 pages, 18 illustrations, 
full index. Price to Teachers, $1.00. Address 
CONNECTICUT SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
New HAvenN, Conn, 





“Let us hear no more of Fixed Sciences till humane insight and ingenuity 
have vanished. Who would suppose there were much to learn in ordinary multi- 
plication? Yet here is a system as valuable as it is original, invented by a prac- 
tical calculator (a nephew, by the way, of the renowned Peter Parley), which does 
for the petty operations of ordinary business what Logarithms accomplish for the 
obstruse problems of Science. No live teacher can afford to remain ignorant 
of it.” 


“1 have examined it with careful attention, and pronounce it the most practi- | 


cal work on Arithmetic I have ever met. It teaches with clearness and simplic- 


ity just what everybody needs to know, viz., how to do best and most easily the | 
** ; 


problems of every day’s business. * But independently of the value 
of this new system, the tables appended are worth to every one more than the 
price of the book: Nowhere have I seen them so conveniently arranged ; and 


the Calendar is in valuable.” iii-8-6m 


J oGicaL PRAXIS : 


COMPRISING A 


Summary of the Principles of Logical Science, 
Anpv Copious Exercises FOR PRACTICAL APPLICATION. 


By HENRY N. DAY, 
Author of “‘ Elements of Logic,” ‘ Aesthetics,” “ Art of Discourse,’’ “‘ Rhetor- 
ical Praxis,”’ etc. 
Limp Cloth, 144 pp. Price $1.00. 
In this treatise, as in the earlier and larger work of Professor Day, the Science 
of Logic is founded immediately on the essential nature of thought. From this 
the fundamental Jaws of thought, which are but the different phases of the one 


principle of identity, are reduced, and under these laws the generic furms of all | 


thought are derived so that the whole science of Logic is unfolded in the exact 
principles of logical method. The First Part presents the elements of thought— 
its comprehensive laws as founded in the nature of thought, and its generic torms 
under these laws. The Second Part presents the method of thought—its con- 
ditions and the modes of verifying it in its diverse forms. It discards the anti- 
quated scholastic formulism and employs only the technicalities that are sanctioned 
by the matured science, and for the most part only those that appear in general 


literature. It is brief, but comprehensive, unfolding itself into all its laws and | 
processes with mathematical precision and certainty ; simple and exact ; and is | 


ntended for students sufficiently advanced to enter upon proper metaphysical 
studies 
Single copies to Teachers and Ministers on receipt of 75 cents 


CHARLES C, CHATFIELD & CO.,, PuBLisHErs, 


1 Naw Haven, Conn. 


NEW ‘““ TRIBUNE EXTRAS.” 


No. XXI Whitney, Higginson, Elliott, Lovering, 
LeConte, Marsh, Hunt, etc., etc. 
No. XXII. Bayard Taylor. (Letters from Egypt and 
Iceland, in sheet form only.) 
No. XXIII. Tyndall, Huxley, Owen, McCcsh. 
PRICE BY MAIL, post-paid, in sheet form, TEN cents each; in Pamphlet, 


TWENTY cents. 
Fifteen Extras for $1.00. 
Send for catalogue, with contents of each number, 
15 Address THE TRIBUNE, New Yorx 














yest PUBLISHED, 


SONGS OF YALE, 


THIRD EDITION REVISED. 


EpiIteEp BY CHARLES S. EL.iort, A. M., 
Class of 1867. 


The publishers would announce that they have just brought out the celebrated 
handy-volume edition of Soncs oF YALE, revised by Charles S. Elliot, wuh a 
Supplement added of all the new Songs sung at Yale. This edition has been 
justly popular for several reasons— es 

First, It has been carefully edited. Mr. Elliot is acknowledged to stand first 
among all Yale men as a composer and editor of music, ‘This edition is tree from 
all those annoying errors that have characterized other volumes. 

Second, It contains all the Songs generally sung at Yale, and arranged accord- 
ing to a definite plan. wi 

Third, Its size is such that it can easily be carried in the pocket. 

Fourth, \ts price is remarkably low. 

Fifth, It is brought out in a neat and handsome style. 


Peace, . . « $2.60: 


For sale by all Booksellers, or sent post-paid on receipt of price. 


ress 
CHARLES C. CHATFIELD & CO., 
8 New Haven, Conn, 








| 
\* ‘HE UNIVERSITY SERIES. 

| I.—ON THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF LIFE. By Prof. T. H. 
| HUXLEY, LL.D., F.R.S. With an introduction by a Professor in 
| Yale College. 12mo, pp. 36. Price 25 cents, 

| IL—TIIE CORRELATION OF V'TAL AND PHYSICAL 
| FORCES. By Prof. GeorGe F. BARKER, M.D., of Yale College, 
| A lecture delivered before the American Institute, N. Y. Pp. 36. 
| Price 25 cents. 

| IIL—AS REGARDS PROTOPLAS\s, in relation to Prof, 
| Huxley’s Physical Basis of Life. By J. HurcHison STIRLING, 
| F.R.C.S. Pp. 72. Price 25 cents, 

| NO VL—NATURAL SELECTION AS APPLIED TO 


| MAN. By ALFRED RUSSELL WALLACE. This pamphlet treats 
| (1) of the Development of Human Races under the law of selection ; 
(2) the limits of Natural Selection as applied to man. 54 pp. 
Price 25 cts. 

NO. VIL—SPECTRUM ANALYSIS. Three lectures by 
| Profs. Roscoe, Huggins, and Lockyer. They were delivered as 
popular lectures, and, coming from the first men of science in Eng- 
| land, they will be found intensely interesting to every one and at 
| the same time instructive. Finely illustrated. 88 pp. Price, 25 
| cents. 

NO. VIIL—THE SUN. Asketch of the present state of scien- 
tific opinion as regardsthis body, with an account of the most emi- 
eat discoveries and methods of observation. A lecture delivered 
beore the Yale Scientific Club, Jan. 24, 1872. By Prof. C, A. 
YounG, Ph.D., of Dartmouth College. _ Price 25 cts. 

NO. IX.—THE EARTH A GREAT MAGNET. By A.M. 
| MAYER, Ph.D., of Stevens Institute. A most profoundly interest- 
ing lecture on the subject of magnetism. Prof. Mayer is second 
| nly to Faraday on this subject. Price 25 cts. 

NO. X.—MYSTERIES OF THE VOICE AND EAR. By 
Prof. O. N. Roop, Columbia College, New York. One of the most 
interesting lectures on sound ever delivered. Original discoveries, 
brilliant experiments. Beautifully illustrated. Price 25 cts. 

I@™ Five consecutive numbers, $1.10 ten consecutive num 
| bers, $2.00, CHARLES C, CHATFILD & CO., 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





| BETTER THAN EVER. . 
| _ Church’s Musical Visitor, 


_| The leading Musical Journal of the West. The best Articles! the best Editorials? 


the best Music! In short, the most reliable Musical authority in the West. 
Send for sample copy containing premiums, and over $100 worth of new Music t 
Subscribe early tor the new volume, and secure one of the valuable premiums 
| which are being presented to every new subscriber. Subscription, including 
Premium, only $1.50. Agents wanted everywhere. Cash pay. 
Address JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
66 West FourtH StrReat, 
17 CINCINNATI, O, 


OB PRINTING 
. OF ALL KINDS, 
Done at short notice, in the best style, and at the lowest prices, at the Office 
of THE COLLEGE COURANT, old Trinity Church Chanel, Gregson St. 
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GREENLEAF’S 
New Mathematical Series: 


A Complete Course for all Classes of Learners. 
CLEAR AND COMPREHENSIVE — PRACTICAL AND SCIEN- 
TIFIC — MERITORIOUS AND ECONOMICAL. 


No other Series of Mathematics ever offered to the public has 
stood the ordeal of the school-room for so long a time, or attained 
so wide a circulation, or received the approval and endorsement of 
so many reliable and competent educators in different parts of the 
tountry. With the improvements and additions recently made, 
chis series is unrivaled in simplicity and completeness. 

2@> This series is extensively used in CONNECTICUT. 


TESTIMONY FROM SOME OF THE BEST EDUCATORS. 
From D. MUNSON HODGE, Acting School Visitor, Danbury, Ct. 


“It gives me pleasure to say that GrREENLEAF’S SERIES OF ARITHMETICS, 
unanimously adopted by our Board of Education a yéar ago, give very general 
satisfaction. ‘The best text-book is one which does not tire the pupil with details, 
—I might say, does not tell him too much, but Jeads him to make discoveries, so 
that he shall continually be — and interested in the progress he is making. 
From actual experience with GrEENLEA#’s SeRizs I am prepared to say that 
I consider it better adapted to this ee leading of the learner’s mind than 
any other complete course with which I am acquainted.” 

From ISAAC N. CARLETON, A.M., Principal State Normal 
School, Connecticut. 

At the cous: of our school we adopted GREENLEAF’S NEW ELE- 
MENTARY ALGEBRA as one of the text-books, and thus far we are more 
than satisfied with it. It bears the test of daily use in the recitation room. Our 
pupils res the book. Its philosophical arrangement, its clear and concise 
statement of principles, and its well chosen problems render this the most per- 
fect work of the kind with which I am acquainted. 

Professor Carleton says (March 15, 1873), “ Althoogh sorely pressed to adopt 
some other Algebra, we still continue to use GREENLEAF’S in the Normal 
School, and consider it the best.” 


PROF. BOYDEN, Princ. of Bridgewater ( Mass.) Normal School, 


Says (July, 1873),—“‘ We use GREENLEAF’S NEW ELEMENTARY 
ALGEBRA only, and feel satisfied with it.’ 





Greenleaf’s New Practical Arithmetic. 
From Prof. of Mathematics, Wilbraham Academy, Mass. 
“ GREENLEAF’S NEW PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC gives genera. 


satisfaction, and is the only written Arithmetic used in this school ; it is compre- 
hensive enough for any class without a higher Arithmetic.” 
From W.L. P. BOARDMAN, now Prin. Lewis Gram, School, Bost. 
_ T have always liked GREENLEAF’S SERIES OF ARITHMETICS. The 
ry Dt contained in GREE NLEAF’S NEW PRACTICAL ARITH- 
METIC, make it, in my estimation, one of the very best books before the public. 
From, R. B. CLARK, A.M., Prin. Pub. High School, Fitchburg, Mass. 
I cannot but think that GREENLEAF’S SERIES will commend itself most 
fully to impartial minds, as being the best before the public, whether for style, 
strength, or intrinsic worth The use of other text-books upon this science, and 


Algebra in particular, only inclines the more strongly in favor of these mathemat- 
ical works. 


From PROF. CHARLES O. THOMSON, now Principal Inst. 
Technical Science, Worcester. 

GREENLEAF’S ALGEBRAS work well in my school. The NEW ELE- 

MENTARY is logical, lucid, progressive and dignified, and the NEW HIGHER 

is if possible, better than the Elementary. Without any invidious suggestions in 


—aee rong other author, I wish every teacher of Algebra would give these 
$ a trial. 


PARKER’S PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES IN 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, by Prof. James H. 
HAMILTON. Complete Course-in one book. 12mo, 240 pp. Re- 
cently published. Handsdmely printed on fine paper, substan- 
tially bound in cloth, and sold at the low retail price of ONE 
DOLLAR. Introduction price, $8 a dozen. A specimen, mailed 
to Teachers, prepaid, on receipt of 90 cents. 

This popular text-book is now widely used in Grammar, High 
Schools, and Academies, including the HartrorD High School, 
Hopkins Grammar School, New Haven, &c. 


ROBERT S. DAVIS & CO., Pullisies, Boston. 


Sold by JUDD & WHITE, New Haven, and BROWN & 
GROSS, Bookseliers, Hartford. 


Address BEN/. H. SANBORN, Agt. for Conn. 


Office at Brown & Gross’ Book Store, HARTFORD. 
Or ORLANDO LEACH, GENERAL AGENT, 


142 GRAND Street, New York City. 
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THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
ECLECTIC 


EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


McGuffey’s Speller 
MecGuffey’s Readers 
Ray’s Arithmetics 
White’s Arithmetics 
Harvey’s Grammars 
Eclectic Geographies 
Eclectic Penmanship 
Venable’s History 


Ra” Send for Catalogue of these and other Text- Books. 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO. 
CINCINNATI : NEW YORK. 


M. W. TEWKSBURY, Mew England Agent, 
No. 3 School St., Boston. 














By the Author of Norton's Natural Philosophy, 


The Elements of Physics. For Academies and 
Common Schools.. By SipNEY A. Norton, A. M. 286}. 
Sample Copy. by mail, postpaid, for examination with a view 
to introduction into schools, 84 cents. Supplies for first in- 
troduction into schools, 84 cents per copy. 

The object of this book is not merely to give a systematic and 
symmetrical epitome of the Science, but so to present each topic 
that the pupil shall receive, from the first, clear, accurate, and sci- 
entific ideas. WILSON, HINKLE & CO., 

Publishers, Cincinnati and New York. 


M. W. TEWKSBURY, Mew England Agent, 
No. 3 School St., Boston. 





Key to Schuyler’s Complete Algebra. $1.25- 
WILSON, HINKLE & CO., 
Publishers, Cincinnati and New York. 


M. W. TEWKSBURY, Mew England Agent, 
No. 3 School St., Bosron. 





Electic Copy-Book Covers. 2° cents per dozen 
for first introduction into schools, 
WILSON, HINKLE & CO., 
Publishers,-Cincinnati and New York. 


M. W. TEWKSBURY, Mew England Agent, 
No, 3 School St., Boson. 
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Important New Publications : 

THALHEIMER’S MEDIZVAL AND MODERN History. 

THALHEIMER’S ANCIENT History, 

VENABLE’S AMATEUR ACTOR, 

VENABLE’S SCHOOL STAGE, 

DurFeEt’s FRENCH METHOD, 

HaiLMAN’s LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF PEDAGOGY, 

HatLMAn’s KINDERGARTEN CULTURE, 

ANDREW'S MANUAL OF THE CONSTITUTION, 

Gow's Morats AND MANNERS, &c. 

ta Send for Descriptive Circulars and Price List. Liberal 
Terms on Sample Copies and Supplies for Introduction. 

WILSON, HINKLE & CO., 
Publishers, Cincinnati and New York. 


M. W. TEWKSBURY, Mew England Agent, 
No. 3 School St., Boston. ix 























The Speciat Attention of Educators 


IS CALLED TO 


EATON’S ARITHMETICS. 


By an act of Congress, of March 3, 1873, a New Method of com- 
puting exchange was established, to go into effect January 1, 1874. 

This new method is now the only one recognized in business 
operations, and has been incorporated in EATON’S ARITHME- 
TICS, with examples in conformity therewith. 

The Common School and Grammar School Arithmetics are now 
printed from entirely new electrotype plates. 

The publishers have taken advantage of the occasion for making 
new plates, to introduce some improvements,—such as more full 
and complete explanations of the diff:rence between specie and 
paper currency ; statements in regard to Government Bonds, with 
the rates of interest and other conditions attaching to them, witha 
full list of practical examples such as are used by business men, etc. 

These additions in the treatment of the Commercial part of the 
subject, together with other improvements in different parts of the 
book, leave nothing to be desired, add largely to their previous 
high character as eminently adapted to the requirements of a prac- 
tical business education, and render them the best Arithmet- 
ical Text Books published. 


Teachers will observe that the Newcan be used in connection 
with the former editions without the slightest inconvenience—in 
marked contrast with the different editions of many other works, 

An edition of Zaton’s Common School Arithmetic is now pub- 
lished, with Answers. 

The remarkable favor with which EATON’S ARITHMETICS 
continue to be received where known, is evidenced by the fact that 
within three months they have been adopted bycities represent- 
ing over a hundred thousand population in the NEAR VICINITY 
OF BosTON ALONE, including the cities of Lynn, New Bedford, 
and the recently annexed cities of Charlestown, Brighton, and 
West Roxbury. 


—o0—— 


Bradbury’s Eaton’s Geometry 


AND 
Bradbury’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 


These works contain the essentials of their respective subjects 
without the useless matter found in most books. The Algebra 
contains a large number and great variety of problems, with full 
discussion and explanation of‘ all subjects appropriate for an 
elementary work, The Geometry contains Plane and one book of 
Solid Geometry, numerous problems of construction, practical 
questions for review and exercises for original demonstration, The 
Trigonometry contains both the analytical and Geometrical methods 
with practical applications and full tables of logarithms. 

Bradbury’s Algebra, and Geometry and Trigonometry are used 
in a large proportion of the best high schools and academies of 
of Massachusetts, and very extensively in various other States. 

BRADBURY’S ALGEBRA and GEOMETRY are accomplishing better 


results than have been attained in our school in the use of any 
other text books on these subjects.—CALEB EMERY, Head Master 


Charlestown High School. 

Eaton’s ARITHMETICS are found to meet all the wants of the 
schools, and are working well.—-Zoston Text-Book Committee. 

I believe must fully in EATON’s ARITHMETICS.—I. N. CARLE- 
‘TON, Conn State Normal School, New Britain. 





Single copies of above books sent for examination, with 
reference to introduction, on receipt of haif price. Liberal 
terms for first introduction, 

Descriptive catalogue of above and other valuable School pub- 
lications sent on application. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
v 25 and 29 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 








Monroe's Readers. 

Retail Price. 
The First Reader, - - - + + 30 
The Second Reader, - - - + +90 
The Third Reader, - - - - + 75 
The Fourth Reader, - - - - 1,00 
The Fifth Reader, - > - - + 1.25 
The Sixth Reader,- - - - + 1,50 


Monroe's Readers, before the whole Series was | 
| completed, were in use in the schools of over three’ | 
hundred cities and towns, A leading educator 

“This is surely Zhe Coming Series.” 








writes : 








Warren's Geographies. 


| New Primary Geography, - - - .75 
New Common $ehool Geography, 1,88 | 


| New Physical Geography,- - - 1,88 


Warren's Geogr have for several years | 
been the leading ‘Text-Books in their department. | 
The Series has just been revised, and all the 
modern improvements added, 
ve J 
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Hagar's Mathematics. | 

| Primary Lessons in Numbers, - 30 | 
| Elementary Arithmetic, - 50 | 
- Common School Arithmetic, - 1.00 | 
| Dictation Problems and Key,- - 1,00 | 
| Elementary Algebra and Key, (éson,) 1.25 | 
| Elementary Geometry, - - <n Press) 1.25 | 


Hagar’s Arithmetics, though issued less than 

; two years, have sold to the unparalleled extent 

| of nearly Two Hundred Thousand Copies. In 

| continuation of this Series a full course of Higher 

Mathematics is in active preparation by eminent | 
professors. 


dc 
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_ Greene's Grammars. 


| New Introduction to Eng. Gram., .56 
| New English Grammar,- - - - 1.05 


New Analysis of Eng. Language, 1.20 


Greene's Grammars are in use in over 7wo 
Thousand Cities and Towns in all parts of the 
country. The Revised Analysis, just issued, 
makes the new Series complete. 








Tess Books are already in very extensive use, and their 
sale is rapidly increasing. If you are contemplating a change 
in any of your school books, don’t make it until you have 
examined ours. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Our list is now so large and many of the boo'ts are so ex- 
pensive to manufacture, that we cannot afford to present 
copies of our publications to all our friends ; but in order that 
every one may have full opportunity to examine them, we will 
send copies by mail or express, prepaid, for Two-Thirds of 
the Retail Price, or when changes are proposed, we will 
supply the specimens for Examination and Comparison Free 
of Charge, on condition, that if our books are not adopted, 
be specimen copies shall be returned to us at our expense, 

ress, 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., Philadelphia, 


or, WM. H. WHITNEY, New York Agent, 
No. 142 Grand Street, New York. 
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